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THE WORK OF W. J. MICKLE, THE FIRST 
ANGLO-PORTUGUESE SCHOLAR 


By S. GeorGE WEST 


In the last quarter of the eighteenth century and the first two 
decades of the nineteenth, William Julius Mickle was famous as 
“the elegant translator of Camoens,” and his Lusiad attained at 
least a theoretical popularity as wide as that enjoyed by Pope’s 
Iliad a century earlier. To-day we admit ignorance of the Lusiad 
and identify Mickle as the author of There’s Nae Luck About the 
House and Cumnor Hall, neither of which, curiously enough, were 
ever acknowledged by him. 

The reason for this neglect lies in the gradual decline of English 
interest in Portugal and the Portuguese. “‘ It is an unhappy thing,” 
said Mickle, “to write in an unknown language.” ‘To translate 
from one is, only too often, equally unhappy. Portuguese is perhaps 
less cultivated in England in the present century than it was in 
the first quarter of the last, and all the allurements and cajoleries of 
Gosse have failed to coax any “‘ stout young Georgian ” into giving 
us a modern translation of Os Lusiadas.1 

Nevertheless, in little more than a hundred years, Mickle’s 
poetical version passed through eight editions, while no other English 


1 Silhouettes, 1925, Essay on Camoens. 
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translation of the epic has exceeded its second. Until recently! 
this significant fact has been consistently overlooked by the literary 
historians, who, considering it unnecessary to give more than a 
cursory glance at a language “‘ so uncourted ” as Portuguese, have 
merely attached to Mickle the labels of their predecessors without 
further examination or comment. These clichés were part of the 
natural reaction to the extravagant praises of Mickle’s Lusiad 
intoned by the enthusiastic Southey, who was indeed too close 
to Mickle’s own period to recognize the importance of the translation 
in literary history. With the passing of time many of Southey’s 
views have become obsolete and Mickle’s Lusiad is seen in per- 
spective to possess other than purely intrinsic merits. Its reper- 
cussions in Romantic literature and international scholarship alone 
render a fresh estimate desirable. 

Until Mickle’s translation was published in 1776, Portuguese 
literature was almost an unknown quantity in England, as is 
adequately attested by Baretti, false prophet though he proved to 
be, in one of his inimitable letters : 


The loss of Portuguese learning will scarcely be felt out of Portugal, 
as it never was in fashion any where, and will scarcely ever be. Few 
are the writers of this country who ever had a name abroad. Osorio 
the Latin historian is certainly a name much considered in the literary 
world, and that of Camoens, the Portuguese Epic (sic), has travelled beyond 
Allentejo and Estremadura.? 


Sir Richard Fanshaw, it is true, had given a robust translation of 
Os Lusiadas in 1655. But although he fully appreciated the merits 
of his “ 'Treasure-Trove,” he wrote not to promote interest in Portu- 
guese literature or history but to divert himself, and his version, 
“though the Lusiad very particularly requires them, was given to 
the Public without one note.” 3 In consequence of this defect his 
work passed almost unnoticed. About 1742 Johnson toyed with 
the idea of translating the Lusiad, but was finally “ prevented by a 
number of other engagements ” and later recommended Goldsmith 
to undertake it. It is possible that Goldsmith may have had some 
share in the translation, but it was left to Mickle to present the 
first English manual of Camoens and his Lusiad in a definitive 


1 Felix Walter, La Littérature Portugaise en Angleterre a l’Epoque Romantique, 
Paris, 1927. 

2 A Journey from London to Genoa, 1770, vol. i, p. 167. 

3% Mickle, Introduction to the ‘‘ Lusiad,’”’ 1776, p. cxlix, note. 
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form, and “ I am glad, Sir,” said the Doctor handsomely, “ it has 
fallen into your hands.” ! 

For six years Mickle spared himself no labour that could give 
importance to his work, and the copious notes and prolegomena 
and dissertations which he attached to it were for his contemporaries 
almost as important as the translation itself. His “‘ Introduction ” 
was expanded to include a large number of subjects. With one 
eye directed hopefully towards the East India Company, he first 
presented the Lusiad as “ the epic poem of Commerce ” and intro- 
duced the Portuguese as the pioneers of the spirit of trade in the 
modern world. He then refuted the theories of the Abbé Raynal, 
who had ventured to deny the civilizing influence of commerce, and 
controverted, to the satisfaction of his contemporaries, if not of 
posterity, Johnson’s assertion that “ it had been happy for the world, 

.. if... Gama, Prince Henry of Portugal, and Columbus, 
had never been born, or that their schemes had never gone farther 
than their imagination.” 2 Next followed a long account of the 
“ Discovery of India” and a “ History of the Rise and Fall of the 
Portuguese Empire in the East,” in which Mickle favourably 
contrasted British government in India with the former government 
of the Portuguese. In the second edition, this history, in effect a 
defence of the policy of the East India Company, was considerably 
amplified to include a refutation of Adam Smith’s arguments on 
foreign monopolies. After a ‘“‘ Life of Camoens” and a note on 
the appreciation of poetry, a “‘ Dissertation on the Lusiad ” enabled 
Mickle to extend his scholarship to the belabouring of an old enemy. 

In his original essay on the Epic Poetry of the European Nations, 
Voltaire, who probably never intended his work to be accepted 
as a serious contribution, had highly praised and severely censured 
the Lusiad. Among other extraordinary statements he represented 
Camoens as contemporary with Gama. At first he refused to admit 
his error, but later corrected it in the French edition of 1733. This 
reluctance made Mickle very angry and he felt himself called upon 
to defend Camoens against the objections of “ so ignorant a critic,” 
even as he had formerly tilted against the “ visionary philosopher.” 3 
Baretti, indeed, as early as 1753 had suggested that Voltaire had 
misrepresented his original : 


1 European Magazine, vol. xvi, p. 156, note. 
2 Life, vi, 250-1. 
* Voltaire in the Shades, 1770. 
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He endeavours to impose upon his English Reader by translating 
falsely some Lines of Camoens, a Portuguese Poet, in order to create 
. resemblance between them and a celebrated passage of Sir John 

enham.! i. = 


Mickle, working independently of Baretti, also detected the im- 
posture, and traced the original, not to Camoens, but to Fanshaw, 
Baretti had discovered that Voltaire was “‘ as ignorant of the Porty- 
guese as the Italian Language, although he decides so dogmatically 
about the writings in either.” Mickle showed that Voltaire had 
never even attempted to examine the Lusiadas in the original 
Portuguese : 

When Voltaire’s Essay on Epic Poetry was at the press in London, 

he happened to show a proofsheet of it to colonel Bladon, the translator 
of Czsar’s commentaries. The Colonel put Fanshaw’s translation into 
his hands, and in less than a fortnight after, Voltaire’s critique made its 
appearance. 
After this “ Dissertation ” came the translation in heroic couplets, 
profusely annotated and bearing every outward sign of able and 
industrious scholarship. A further essay defending the machinery 
of the poem appeared at the end of the ninth book as a “ Dissertation 
on the Fiction of the Island of Venus ”’ ; and in the second edition 
Mickle expanded notes in the seventh book into a long inquiry 
into the philosophy of the Brahmins, rejecting the claims of Halhead 
that the Gentoo (Hindu) writings of antiquity were superior to the 
Christian Scriptures. 

It would perhaps appear, at first sight, that the work could 
scarcely be considered as of major importance. Quite obviously 
Mickle used his prefaces as a medium through which to express his 
resentment against the deists and philosophers, and his lavish praise 
of Camoens and Os Lusiadas was designed rather to aggrandize his 
own work than to interest his reader in Portuguese literature. 

But we must always bear in mind that Mickle was assisted, and 
liberally assisted, by various members of the Johnsonian circle, the 
Oxford Colleges, the East India Company, and the Portuguese 
colony in London. Hoole, Boswell, Goldsmith, and even Johnson 
himself, contributed to the work in one way or another. Crowe 
supplied many of the notes, Magellan state-papers and information 


1 A Dissertation upon the Italian Poetry, In which are interspersed some Remarks 
on Mr. Voltaire’s Essay on the Epic Poets, p. 71. 
2 The Lusiad, 2nd ed., 1778, p. 394, note. 
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relating to Portuguese history. Jn toto, Mickle’s Lusiad was as 
much the unconscious synthesis of a whole generation as the erudite 
thesis of one individual. 

Secondly, the provocative material, although often inapplicable 
to the translation, to Camoens, and to Portuguese literature, was 
relevant to subjects then uppermost in the public mind—principles 
of political economy—theological dogma—philosophical controversy 
—canons of taste in literary criticism. By association with these 
an interest was inevitably evoked in the subject-matter of the poem. 

Again, Mickle spoke as one having authority. The long list of 
subscribers to the first edition consisted chiefly of his friends in the 
University of Oxford, but included also Lord Clive, Lord Win- 
chelsea, Sir James Johnstone, the Chancellor of the University of 
Loraine, the Bishops of Oxford, Peterborough, and St. Asaph’s, 
Joseph Priestley and Michael Angelo Taylor. Among the Portuguese 
were the Visconde de Balsemao, Antonio Ribeiro Sanchez, D. 
Vicente de Sousa Coutinho, Dr. Isaac Henriques, Moses Franco, 
Abraham de Paz, and Manuel Francisce Silva. The literary circle 
was represented by Dr. Johnson, the two Wartons, Garrick, Mrs. 
Thrale, Goldsmith, Bennet Langton, Sir William Jones, Hoole, and 
the lionizing Boswell, who indeed had insisted on his name being 
mentioned. Mickle’s work was so heavily attested by the dictators of 

the age, whose tacit guarantee was sufficient to disarm criticism, that 
for many years no gentleman’s library was complete without a copy. 

The multiplicity of interests which the work had for the con- 
temporary reader was reflected in the varied aspects of enthusiasm 
with which it was received. ‘‘ A gentleman on his travels’ con- 
siderately presented to Voltaire a copy of the first edition, containing 
Mickle’s strictures! When the Abbé Raynal offered to give a 
medal in 1783 for the best dissertation on Commerce and Civiliza- 
tion, it was ironically suggested to him that the prize-winning thesis 
was to be found in the Lusiad.2 Mickle’s theory of translation re- 
newed interest in a subject always popular and controversial, and 
the Lusiad became the favourite illustration of the periodicals until 
Tytler’s Essay on the Principles of Translation (1791) provided them 
with a new basis for discussion. The pious interpolations in 
defence of orthodoxy met with great popularity, Mickle’s ‘‘ Account 


; — Magazine, vol. i, p. 452. Voltaire’s comment is not recorded ! 


* Gentleman's Magazine, vol. xli, p. ; vol. xliv, p. ; vol. Ixxxiii, ii, 
p. 256. Edinburgh R . (passim). p 349 1 , p 347 ? 
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of the Crusades ” and “‘ Defence of a Particular Providence ”’ being 
transcribed into private commonplace books and reprinted in the 
current magazines.! The “ Life of Camoens,” the first attempted 
in English, reappeared in the Edinburgh Magazine and Review By 
1786 the Lusiad had become sufficiently popular for Peter Pindar 
to parody the title in The Lousiad, a “ Heroi-Comic Poem.”’ 

These symptoms of interest in Mickle’s work, however, while 
indicating that it was viewed from nearly every possible angle, are 
themselves unrelated and diffuse. More significant was the interest 
aroused in Portuguese literature in general and in the epic form 
in particular. 

While the Lusiad was still in progress, William Hayley, stimu- 
lated by Mickle’s implied suggestion that Camoens was not the 
only Portuguese who had written in the epic form, wrote to Luis 
Pinto de Sousa Coutinho, the Portuguese ambassador at the English 
court, for further information. The Visconde de Balsemio replied 
by sending him a list of the epic poets of his country, together with 
“an elegant copy of the Malaca Conquistada.”* Six years after 
the publication of the Lusiad appeared Hayley’s Essay on Epic 
Poetry, in which he ranked Ercilla’s Araucana as inferior to the 
Portuguese poem : 

Tho’ fiercest tribes her galling fetters drag, 

Proud Spain must strike to Lusitania’s flag, 

Whose ampler folds, in conscious triumph spread, 

Wave o’er her NavaL Poet’s laureate head, 

Ye Nymphs of Tagus, from your golden cell, 

That caught the echo of his tuneful shell, 

Rise, and to deck your darling’s shrine provide 

The richest treasure that the deep may hide. (III, 259-66.) 


Hayley follows Mickle in his interpretation of the Lusiad as the 
epic poem of commerce : 


From every land let grateful Commerce shower 
Her tribute to the Bard who sung her power ; 

As those rich gales, from whence his GAMA caught 
A pleasing earnest of the prize he sought, 

The balmy fragrance of the East dispense, 

So steals his Song on the delighted sense, 
Astonishing, with sweets unknown before, 

Those who ne’er tasted but of classic lore. 


1 Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. xlvii, pp. 532-34 and 591-92. 
2 Op. cit., vol. v, pp. 22-27. 
* An Essay on Epic Poetry, 1782, pp. 276-77. 
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Immortal Bard, thy name with Gama vies, 

Thou, like thy Hero, with propitious skies 

The sail of bold adventure hast unfurl’d, 

And in the Epic ocean found a world. (III, 267-78.) 


More important than Hayley’s eulogy of the Luszad is his realization 
that Camoens was not only an epic but also a lyric poet : 


’Twas thine to blend the Eagle and the Dove, 

At once the Bard of Glory and of Love: 

Thy thankless Country heard thy varying lyre 

To PETRARCH’s softness melt, and swell to HoMER’s Fire ! 
Boast and lament, ungrateful land, a Name 

In life, in death, thy honour and thy shame. (II, 279-84.) 


Anxious to put this aspect before the public,! Hayley added trans- 
lations of three of Camoens’s Sonnets, two of which were by an 
unnamed “ ingenious friend ” and the third by himself. Nor was 
this all, for “‘ if the Sonnets of the Portuguese Poet are worthy of 
attention,” he wrote, “ his Elegies are perhaps more so, as they 
illustrate many particulars of his interesting life, which ended .. . 
under the most cruel circumstances of neglect and poverty.” 

At Edinburgh, Hugh Blair devoted a section of his lectures on 
rhetoric and belles lettres to an examination of epic poetry. Com- 
paring Lucan’s Pharsalia, 'Tasso’s Jerusalem, Fenelon’s Telemachus, 
Voltaire’s Henriade, Milton’s Paradise Lost, and Camoens’s Lusiad, 
he condemned the machinery of the Portuguese poem as “ perfectly 
extravagant,” while giving all praise to the episode of Adamastor. 
He was acquainted with Hayley’s Essay, but his vaguely lavish 
estimate of the poem was probably based on Mickle’s Lusiad (to 
which he was a subscriber), for he was careful to add, “‘ as far as I 
can judge from translations, without any knowledge of the original.” 2 

The discussion of the epic qualities of Camoens continued. 
Walpole, writing an exceedingly blasé letter to Mason on the subject, 
decided that epic poetry was “not suited to an improved and 
polished state of things. It has continued to degenerate from the 
founder of the family, and happily expired in the last bastard of 
the race, Ossian ” ; in his review he imprudently preferred Camoens 
to Virgil and Lucan, for “‘ Camoens had more true grandeur than 


* “The Epic powers of Camoens have received their due honour in our 
‘anguage, by the elegant and spirited translation of Mr. Mickle ; but our country 
is still a stranger to the lighter graces and pathetic sweetness of his shorter composi- 
tions. —Ibid., p. 273. 

Lectures on Rhetoric and Belles-Lettres, 1783, vol. ii, p. 463. 
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they, but with grosser faults. Dante was extravagant, absurd, 
disgusting, in short, a Methodist parson in Bedlam.”! The 
pretentious criticism of Voltaire was not more hopelessly wide of the 
mark. 

Interest in the epic persisted into the following century, and, as 
the liberties which Mickle had taken with the original were dis- 
covered, appreciation was shared between the translator and his 
author. Mickle’s Lusiad was quoted as one of the two exceptions 
in English literature to the rule that rhymed verse was not suitable 
for epic writing.” 

Camoens was now definitely in the public eye. 


The humanizing influence of the Lusiad is first apparent in the 
different attitude adopted by Englishmen travelling in Portugal. 
In the two decades following Baretti’s excursion of 1760, the chief 
memoir and letter writers, Christopher Hervey, Sir Nathaniel 
William Wraxall, and Richard Twiss, regarded Portugal as a country 
still in a state of barbarism and showed no signs of an intelligent 
interest in Portuguese literature. This apathy was lamented by 
Duperron Dumouriez in 1775: 

Les Anglois, les plus curieux observateurs de l’humanité, ont semblé 
negliger absolument le Portugal, & désespérer d’y rencontrer aucun objet 
digne de leur spéculations philosophiques.® 
But Mickle’s Lusiad was already in the press and five years later he 
and Richard Cumberland were in Portugal. After 1780 the English 
intolerance of the Portuguese and their misfortunes is noticeably 
lessened. Mickle personally had little hand in the transformation, 
but his work was known to the three men in whom a genuine interest 
in Portuguese literature first appears, Cumberland, Dillon, and 
Murphy. 

Cumberland’s description of Portugal and the Portuguese differs 
considerably from that of Mickle, because, like Twiss, he made his 
contact largely through the English colony; but, despite some 
unfortunate estimates, his judgments in general were based on a 
sound common sense, free from excess of insular prejudice, and he 

1 Letters, vol. xii, pp. 273-75. \ 

2 See ‘“ Remarks on the Subjects of Epic Poems,” Gentleman’s Magazine, 
vol. Ixxxix, ii, pp. 35-36 and 124-27; also an “‘ Essay on the Propriety of Rhimes 
in Epic Poetry,” ibid., pp. 498-502. 


* Etat Présent du Royaume de Portugal, en l’ Année 1771, Lausanne, Preface, 
p. Vii. 
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recognized that the Portuguese had an imperial history equal to 
that of any other European nation.!_ In 1782 John Talbot, Baron 
de Dillon, published an account of his travels in Spain with a brief 
chapter on the poetry of Portugal and Galicia. During his sojourn 
in Portugal he had a medal struck in honour of Camoens, and an 
engraved reproduction of this, together with a long account of the 
poet’s life, appeared in the Gentleman’s Magazine for 1784. Stirred 
by this generous tribute, Mickle recalled the memories of his 
hospitable reception by the Marquis of Nisa in 1779 and identified 
the medal from his personal knowledge of the original portrait.? 

The Irish architect, James Cavanah Murphy, was sent to 
Portugal in 1788 to draw up plans of the abbey of Batalha. He 
seized the opportunity to design an appropriate tomb for the 
neglected Fielding 3 and to travel all over the country, studying the 
people, the language, and the literature. Mickle’s version became 
his enchiridion and he interpreted as many scenes and institutions 
as possible in the light of the poem. In 1795, after publishing his 
architectural work, he put forth an account of his travels which was 
in itself a handbook to Portugal. It was, moreover, the first work 
in which information on the country was not based solely on im- 
pressions derived from Lisbon and its immediate vicinity. Murphy 
was a true lusophile and his frequent quotations from Mickle’s 
Lusiad indicate his deep affection for Portugal and his keen apprecia- 
tion of its literature. So popular was his work that in 1798 he 
published, as a remodelled version, A General View of the State of 
Portugal. . . . The Whole compiled from the best Portuguese writers, 
and from Notices obtained in the Country. ‘The title alone suggests 
its importance. 

Over the most important traveller to the country in the eighteenth 
century Mickle’s work exercised no influence. Beckford, perhaps 
more successful than any of his countrymen in appreciating the 
essential lirismo of Portuguese poetry, withheld his brilliant im- 
pressions until 1834. In the same year that he left Portugal there 
came to it Robert Southey. 

With Southey all the threads of interest in Portuguese culture 
are woven together into a web of many colours. His knowledge 


* Memoirs, 1806, p. 314 et seg., and Wm. Mudford’s Memoirs of the Life of 
Richard Cumberland, 1812, vol. i, pp. 103-7. 

* Gentleman’s Magazine, vol. liv, pp. 415-16. 

* European Magazine, vol. xxiii, p. 408. 

* Travels in Portugal, London. 
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and appreciation of peninsular literature and history, greater than 
those of any Englishman of his period, are fully reflected in his 
works as scholar and poet. Before he was eight, The Knight of 
the Burning Pestle set him “ longing” for Palmerin of England, a 
longing which was never gratified, he says, “ till I read it in the 
original Portuguese.” !_ Before he was thirteen he had read Tasso, 
Ariosto, and Spenser, and “ also Mickle’s Lusiad and Pope’s Homer,” 
and one of his earliest attempts at verse was “ a satirical peep into 
Pluto’s dominions ” describing the Poets’ Elysium in the “ more 
sacred part” of which were assembled Homer, Virgil, Tasso, 
Spenser, Camoens, and Milton. His early interest in Portuguese 
literature was thus stimulated by Mickle’s Lusiad, which at first 
he rashly preferred to the original.2 In 1796 he commenced to 
write an “ account of the best Spanish and Portuguese poets.” A 
second visit to Portugal, in 1800-1801, left him more favourably 
disposed towards the literature of Spain, but by 1804 he was at 
work on his great History. In Southey, Mickle’s Lusiad reached 
the zenith of its influence, but the greater writer did not allow the 
wider interests of his own works to shade the poem into obscurity. 
His numerous and enthusiastic reviews of the translation resulted 
in a recrudescence of popularity, and between 1798 and 1822, 
during which period it was six times republished, the Lusiad was 
read as it had never been read during Mickle’s life. For long 
Wordsworth was induced by Southey to believe that the poem in 
Mickle’s translation was a distinct improvement on Camoens, until 
disillusionment came with enforced auditions of his son-in-law’s 
word-for-word version. To find a magic casement, Keats had no 
need to go beyond the second verse, 


Thro’ Seas where sail was never spread before. 


We know, at least, that he possessed a copy of the Lusiad.* Scott 

fell under the spell while Mickle was still alive and between 1786 

and 1790 wrote a poem in four books, each of about four hundred 

lines, in imitation of the Lusiad. This was The Conquest of Granada, 

which he destroyed soon after it was completed. In 1803 Strang- 

ford’s Poems from the Portuguese of Luis de Camoens : with Remarks 
1 Life and Correspondence, 1849-50, vol. i, pp. 70-1. 


* See Letter of Quillinan to Henry Crabb Robinson, January 16, 1851, and 
Southey’s Letters Written during a Short Residence in Spain and Portugal, 1797; 


p- 123. 
* In the Monthly Magazine, vols. ii-iv. 
* Colvin, Keats, p. 558. 
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on his Life and Writings substantiated the claims which Hayley 
had made for the lyrical qualities of Portuguese poetry in 1782. 
His opening remarks are significant— 

The late ingenious Translator of the Lusiad has pourtrayed the 
character, and narrated the misfortunes of our poet, in a manner more 
honourable to his feelings as a man, than to his accuracy in point of 
biographical detail. 


—for they show that Mickle, who was unacquainted with the minor 
works of Camoens and was quite unappreciative of Portuguese 
lirismo, had nevertheless contrived, however unconsciously, to 
provide a subject capable of romantic and lyrical treatment. In 
his Life of Camoens, while drawing a parallel picture of the neglect 
which Spenser and the Portuguese poet had suffered, Mickle had 
not failed “to drop a tear” over the latter’s wretched, poverty- 
stricken end in Lisbon ; and his own brief sojourn there had enabled 
him to enlarge on the theme : 

Oft as at pensive eve I pass the brook 

Where Lisboa’s Maro, old and suppliant, stood, 

Fancy his injur’d eld and sorrows rude 

Brought to my view. "Twas night: with cheerless look 

Methought he bowed his head in languid mood, 

As pale with penury in darkling nook 

Forlorn he watched.1 
The sentimentality of the subject found a ready response in the 
minds of the younger romantic writers,? and later authors found it 
a favourite illustration to point the melancholy moral. An Epistle 
to a Young Gentleman, on his having addicted himself to the Study of 
Poetry, by one William Preston, is perhaps the first poem to make 
use of the image 4 ; but it was caught up from Hayley by Strangford 
and passed on to William Lisle Bowles in the Last Song of Camoens. 
Bowles, who may have met Mickle in Oxford, returned to the theme 
in The Spirit of Discovery : 

Alas! I see an aged form, 
An old man worn by penury, his hair 


Blown white upon his haggard cheek, his hand 
Emaciated, yet the strings with thrilling touch 


: On Passing the Bridge of Alcantara, near Lisbon. 
a Strictures on the Life of Camoens,” Gentleman’s Magazine, June, 1784, 
and Sonnet on the Fate of Spenser and Camoens,” European Magazine, 1785. 
: European Magazine, vol. xvi, p. 157, note. 
Dodsley’s Annual Register, 1781, vol. xxiv, p. 182. 
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Soliciting ; but the vain crowds pass by— 

His very countrymen, whose fame his song 

Has raised to Heav’n, in stately apathy 

Wrapt up, and nurs’d in pride’s fastidious lap, 
Regard not. As he plays a sable man 

Looks up, but fears to speak, and when the song 
Is ceased, kisses his master’s feeble hand. 


This was drawn directly from Strangford, ultimately from Mickle. 
In the major conception of The Spirit of Discovery Bowles had 
recourse to the Lusiad without an intermediary. The poem was 
planned in five books, of which the fourth related “ the conquest 
of Ocean,” by Gama and Columbus, while the first opened with 
an apostrophe “to the great naval Poet, Camoens.” Bowles 
defended the Thames against the preference for the Tagus which 
Mickle had expressed in Almada Hill (503-511) : 


Father of Albion’s streams, majestic Thames, 

Amid the glitt’ring scene, whose long-drawn wave 
Goes noiseless, yet with conscious pride, beneath 
The thronging vessels’ shadows (nor through scenes 
More fair, the yellow Tagus, or the Nile, 

“ That ancient river,” winds), 


and many other passages are reminiscent of Mickle.? 

Over Byron, who satirized the efforts of Southey and, more 
severely, those of Strangford and Bowles, Mickle’s Lusiad does not 
appear to have exercised any influence, even after his visit to 
Portugal in 1809. He does, indeed, refer to the poet’s “ hapless 
fate ” in his Stanzas to a Lady, with the Poems of Camoens, but this 
may be a sardonic allusion to “‘ Hibernian Strangford,” the “ trans- 
lator of the tinsel song,” in English Bards and Scotch Reviewers : 


Cease to deceive ; thy pilfer’d harp restore, 
Nor teach the Lusian bard to copy Moore. 


Southey had no need to turn to Mickle’s poem to find subjects 
for his own Muse, and The Spirit of Discovery is perhaps the last 
poem of any magnitude to owe very much to the Lusiad. A poem 
by George Nugent, Lord Grenville, shares its honours equally 


1 Bath, 1804, p. 160. _ 

2 Bowles’s poem was professedly inspired by Clarke’s History of Navigation. 
But see p. 3, where “ giant Phantom of the stormy Cape” is admittedly 
ent by Mickle’s episode of Adamastor, quoted on pp. 28-29 ; and p. 21, 
here the description of the ‘‘ Savage Tribes, Enlightened by Means of Inter- 
by Sea,” is based on Mickle’s Tenetieaion, p. 7, etc. 
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between Marmion, The Vision of Don Roderick, and the Lusiad, but 
its loco-descriptive background and moral interpolations suggest 
that the author made use of Almada Hill, while writing the first 
Canto.! 

The Lusiad continued to be read in Mickle’s translation through- 
out the Romantic period without any diminution of interest. There 
was much in the subject kindred to the spirit of the age, the same 
note of restless inquiry, the same sense of the immensity of the 
universe, the same delight in natural phenomena. But Mickle’s 
version gradually lost the power of provoking interest in Portugal, 
although it inspired a novel of Portuguese India in 1836.2 The 
necessary stimuli were provided by Southey and his circle on the 
one hand and by the Peninsular War on the other. 

It was not to be expected that Mickle’s Lusiad would have on 
Portuguese literature the influence which, as I have shown, it had 
on English. In England the culture of Portuguese during the 
Romantic period resolves itself very definitely into a current, even 
ifa minor one. In Portugal there was no such development. The 
influences of England and Germany harmonize only with individual 
tendencies, which are not co-ordinated until the following century, 
when two political exiles, Almeida-Garrett and Alexandre Herculano, 
respectively collect reliques of Portuguese poetry and folk-song 
and write historical romances in the manner of Scott. 

“We hope, and doubt not, that, in return, some Portuguese 
bard will adopt Almada Hill into his native language.”? This 
charitable wish of the Gentleman’s Magazine was not fulfilled, but 
another and more important recognition of Mickle’s work was made 
in the translation of the “‘ Introduction to the Lusiad,”’ or rather 
of such parts of it as were relevant to the study of Camoens and to 
Portuguese history and literary scholarship. The publication of 
the Lusiad in 1776 acted indeed as a stimulus to the reading of the 
poem in the original. 


What is a singular honour, Mr. Mickle has introduced the poet of 
Portugal to the acquaintance of his own countrymen. Portugal is not a 
literary nation, and Camoens was known and read by only a few. But 
when it was heard in Lisbon that the works of a Portuguese poet were 
received with applause in London, every one was desirous to read them ; 


? Portugal, A Poem in Two Parts, Written on the hills of Cintra, London, 1812. 

‘ . The Mascarenhas, by the author of The Prediction, London, three vols., 
1836. 
* Op. cit., March, 1782, p. 126. 
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and the Lusiadas, which were sold for a six-and-ninepence, immediately 
rose to a six-and-thirty, and were soon not to be had.! 


The immediate result of this enthusiasm was the preparation of a 
definitive edition of the works of Camoens, which appeared in 
1779-1780, edited by Thomas José de Aquino.? The greater part 
of Mickle’s “ Introduction,” translated by Michael Daly of the 
Irish College at Lisbon, was included in the preface to the second 
edition of 1782. Aquino and his contemporaries objected to the 
liberties which Mickle had taken with his text, to his occasional 
incivilities towards the Portuguese and to his bigoted attitude to- 
wards the Roman Church, but excused the two latter on the ground 
that they were presumably designed to accommodate the book to 
the taste of his countrymen. They generally agreed that Mickle 
had done Camoens great honour and justice, especially in his 
exposure of Voltaire’s fallacious criticisms. Mickle’s own analyses 
and judgments were reprinted in subsequent editions, notably the 
third of Aquino, which was published at Paris in 1815 and reproduced 
a fine copperplate engraving of Camoens from Mickle’s Lusiad 
of 1807. In the authoritative and sumptuous edition of Os Lusiadas 
by the Morgado de Matteus, Mickle was classed with Severim de 
Faria as the author of the best critical judgment on the poem, and 
was frequently quoted because Souza-Botelho quite frankly found 
it “‘ impossible to say it better.” 3 In 1806 Mickle’s alone of the 
three principal translations was regarded as “ an estimable work.” 
But the renewed interest in Camoens and in discussions criticizing 
his work resulted in 1811 in the merits of Os Lusiadas being arraigned 
in its own country. José Agostinho de Macedo, poet, critic, and 
sermon-writer, composed a long poem, called Gama, later rewritten 
as O Oriente, to show how Camoens should have written his epic. 
In the storm of controversy which followed, Mickle’s earlier pontifi- 
cations were forgotten. 

Between Mickle and Southey in England no scholar intervened, 
and it seems probable that the latter’s plan of a monumental History 
of the Peninsular was suggested directly by Mickle’s historical 
prefaces. It may be worth while recounting the plan of this 
project: 1. History of Portugal—the European Part, three vols. ; 

1 European Magazine, vol. i, p. 452. 

® Obras de Luis de Cambes, . . . Nova Edigas, A mais completa e emendada 
de quantas se tem feito até o presente, four vols., Lisbon. 


2 Os Lusiadas, Paris, 1817, pp. c-ci and passim; reprinted 1819, 1823, 1825, 
and 1865. 
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2. History of the Portuguese Empire in Asia, two or three vols. ; 3. 
History of Brazil; 4. History of the Fesuits in fapan ; 5. The Literary 
History of Spain and Portugal, two vols. ; 6. History of Monachism. 
Only the History of Brazil (three parts, 1810-1819) was completed, 
the History of the Peninsular War supervening. I think it likely that 
Southey realized that much of the groundwork of his first two items 
was covered in Mickle’s “‘ Introduction ” and deliberately decided 
to explore a new field by commencing with the third. 

After Southey, the merits of Mickle’s work as a scholarly treatise 
were again acknowledged by John Adamson, who followed Hayley 
and Strangford in translating Sonnets from the Portuguese of Luis 
de Camoens.' Adamson, perhaps the most important lusophile 
in the promotion of Portuguese studies during the nineteenth 
century, the close friend of the Morgado de Matteus, was, like 
Mickle, elected a Corresponding Member of the Academia Real 
das Sciencias at Lisbon in recognition of his services. In the 
preface to his Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Luis de Camoens, 
nearly half a century after the first publication of Mickle’s transla- 
tion, Adamson was able to write : 

With respect to the Lusiad, after the able defence of it by Mr. Mickle, 
and the various and valuable information by which his version is preceded, 


it was originally intended to have inserted merely a slight sketch of the 
poem itself, and to have referred the reader to that work.? 


Adamson altered his intention on account of Souza-Botelho’s edition, 
but his frequent quotations show how deeply he respected Mickle 
as scholar and critic. Nor was interest in this aspect of Mickle’s 
work ¢onfined to isolated academicians, for Thomas Moore found 
Mickle’s “‘ detection of Voltaire’s criticisms on the Lusiad” a 
congenial topic of discussion with Madame de Genlis, when dining 
at Lord Bristol’s on December 30, 1821.3 

In the fact that Mickle’s version of the Lusiad was “ extensively 
circulated and read” during the first quarter of the nineteenth 
century, Adamson thought he saw the commencement of “‘ a new 
aera in the fame of the Portuguese bard,” and clung tenaciously to 
his hope even when interest in Portuguese literature had obviously 
begun to decline.4 New translations of the epic appeared, it is 

Newcastle, 1810. 

* Two vols., London, 1820, vol. i, p. vii. 

* Diary, 1853-56, vol. iii, p. 304. 


_ * See “his Bibliotheca Lusitana, Newcastle, 1836, and Lusitania Illustrata, 
Newcastle, 1842. 
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true ; but it was their authors’ main concern to rectify the “ im. 
proper idea” of the original, given by the excessive liberties and 
poetical periphrases of Mickle’s version. Yet almost all acknow- 
ledged their debt to his scholarship. Musgrave quoted from him 
in 1826, Mitchell drew “ largely on the erudite notes of Mr. Mickle ” 
in 1854, Aubertin made him his authority in 1878, and even Sir 
Richard Burton, who sneered contemptuously at “ the brewer’s” 
loose translation, had nothing but praise for his “ laborious research 
and minute industry.” ! 

With the more modern work of Juromenha, Braga, Storck, and 
in the present century of Professor Edgar Prestage, Mr. Aubrey 
Bell, and Dr. José Maria Rodrigues, Mickle’s introductory prefaces 
and notes are shown to be discursive and inaccurate. But he 
himself stands as the father of Anglo-Portuguese literary scholar- 
ship. His greatest contribution to letters lay in the opening up 
of a new land of history, mythology, and allusion in the literature of 
Portugal. That he was unaware of it does not detract from its 
importance. 


1 Camoens, His Life and His Lusiads, 1881, p. 149. 























ON THE DATE OF SIR THOMAS MORE 
By D. C. CoLLins 


Tue possibility of three pages of the manuscript of “ Sir Thomas 
More” being in Shakespeare’s autograph, first suggested by 
Simpson in 1871, led to an intensive study of the play which was 
revived by Dr. Greg’s scholarly edition for the Malone Society in 
1911. The possibility was strengthened by the work of a band of 
scholars under Professor A. W. Pollard. The results of this study 
were published in 1923 in Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas More. 
The majority of the work done has been palzographical and biblio- 
graphical, and turns often on minute and debatable points. 

Out of the welter of criticism and counter-criticism, claim and 
counter-claim, some results emerge that appear generally to be 
accepted. The manuscript Booke of Sir Thomas Moore was at some 
undetermined time bound together with the manuscript of Anthony 
Munday’s ohn a Kent and Fohn a Cumber. At the end of John a 
Kent is a mutilated date—Decembris, 1596—in a handwriting which 
is probably not autograph, but may be contemporary. Sir Thomas 
More is a composite affair in which Dr. Greg has distinguished the 
hands of various authors each at work on the play. Of the six hands 
distinguishable, disregarding the censor Edmund Tilney for the 
moment, five appear to be authors working on the play, the other 
that of a playhouse reviser. Of the playwrights’ hands, three can 
be assigned with reasonable certainty to known authors: Anthony 
Munday, who is author and also scribe for the majority of the book, 
Thomas Dekker, and Henry Chettle. Hand B still remains a 
problem. Though a comparison with his known autographs shows 
certain “ specific differences,” Thomas Heywood seems as likely a 
candidate as any. D is almost certainly Shakespeare’s. Hand C 
is a playhouse reviser. Dr. Greg has identified his hand with that 
in the plot of 2 Seven Deadly Sins—originally belonging to the 
Strange-Chamberlain Company—c. 1590-91, and in the plot of 
2 Fortune’s Tennis—an Admiral’s play—c. 1597-08.! 

In spite of all this spade work, no satisfactory conjectural date 


* W. W. Greg in Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas More, p. 55, and Dramatic 
Documents from the Elizabethan Playhouses, Commentary, pp. 110-13 ; 131. 
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has been forthcoming. There are a number of difficulties which have 
to be considered, and no date proposed so far has eliminated all of 
them. The manuscript is in a very rough state. Dr. Greg showed 
that it was first revised under the hands of the authors themselves, 
and then submitted to the censor Tilney, who made some attempt 
to “ edit ” it, and finally demanded such drastic alterations that the 
play was never acted, though the presence of an actor’s name, 
Goodal, suggests that casting wasdone.! The reason for the revision 
and the ultimate remarks of Tilney is obviously political ; so that 
the problem, what political upheaval could have been responsible 
for such an attack of “‘ nerves ” in authority, has to be considered 
in any proposed date. Such dates as have been proposed—they 
lie between 1586 and 1602—are deduced mainly from bibliographical 
evidence. No serious study has been made of emotional disturb- 
ances arising from the conditions of the time which would seem 
likely to have been responsible for Tilney’s note. 

The fact that it has been “ plausibly assumed ” from the condition 
of the two manuscripts, that they had suffered from damp in company, 
coupled with the date—Decembris 1596—on John a Kent, has led 
Professor Pollard to adduce parallels between the Ill May Day of 1517 
and the play, and to date the play some time before 1594. 

Yet if these three pages are Shakespeare’s autograph, then style 
and verse tests point to his later period, the period of the great 
tragedies.2_ Professor R. W. Chambers, in his paper The expression 
of ideas in the three pages,? which he carries a stage further in Some 
sequences of thought in Shakespeare and in the 147 lines of “ Sir Thomas 
More,” 4 produces some very striking parallels between Shakespeare 
and the writer of the 147 lines ; in particular, their use of astrono- 
mical similitudes and their fear of chaos. He notes that this way 
of looking at upheavals is not common among Elizabethan writers, 
and refers to Cheke’s The Hurt of Sedition (1549). Sedition, says 
Cheke, leads to dearth, death and pestilence ; but Shakespeare and 
the writer of the 147 lines attribute to it anarchy and even more 
terrible things, leading to chaos. Yet this unusual feeling of chaos is 
strong in John Norden’s Vicissitudo Rerum (1600). The reason is 
not far to seek. Events in the heavens were visibly proving to 


1In ies atten for the Malone Society (191 », pp: xiii-xvi. 

2 See G Harrison in the Review of English Studies, i, 355, and E. K. 
Chambers, Willian Shakespeare, 1930, i, 509, st 3- 

8 In Shakespeare’s Hand in Sir Thomas Mor 

* Modern Language Review, xxvi 251. 
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thoughtful men the breakdown of the old accepted system ; and a 
series of astrologically alarming events, culminating in the con- 
junction of Saturn and Jupiter in 1603, was already causing comment 
as early as 1599. The eclipse of 1600 was popularly associated 
with the rebellion of the Earl of Essex.! It is not, therefore, strange 
that Professor Chambers should find the greatest similarity with 
3. Caesar, Troilus and Hamlet—the group that was written precisely 
at this time of astronomical chaos, when the feeling of disaster is 
observable not only in the popular almanacs and prognostications, 
but also in less ephemeral works. 

Putting aside all other evidence, it is worth while considering 
for the moment the conditions existing between 1600 and 1602. 
During these years political conditions were causing great anxiety : 
the Essex troubles are most significant. The meteoric rise of Essex, 
the darling of the populace, had assumed another phase. The feeling 
with which his departure for Ireland was recorded had by now 
subsided, and left no hope that he would return “‘ bringing rebellion 
broached upon his sword.” It was unmistakably evident that his 
head was turned, and he had become a source of political danger 
to the State and grave concern to all men. 

Economic troubles still pressed heavily on the country; the 
dearth was still evident. Lewis Thomas, in his Sermon on Peter’s 
Repentance, stresses “‘ the scarsity and straightness wherein we 
yet are, and of long time beene afflicted, should force us to take up 
a lamentation and to howl out with those husbandmen in Joel’s 
time for the wheat and for the barley, because the fields are wasted, 
and the harvest is perished, the like hath not bin seene in the memorie 
of any man living or of our fathers afore us.” 2 In 1600 wheat had 
risen from three shillings to six, seven and eight shillings a bushel as 
Stow records. In February 1601 the Lords of the Council were 
taking measures to obtain stricter control of flesh eating in Lent, 
because of probable dearth and scarcity. The foolish rising of 
Essex on Sunday, February 8, 1601, added sedition to economic 
troubles. Though the rising lasted only a few hours and was easily 
suppressed,’ the Council made stupendous efforts to deal with any 
possible consequences. News was effectively censored, and the 
Government’s point of view was put forth in Directions for the 

* See Vicissitudo Rerum, Shakespeare Association Facsimiles, No. 4. 
* Seven Sermons, published 1 599» 4th ed., 1602. 


* The emotional stress of the affair can be traced in G. B. Harrison, A 
Last Elizabethan Journal (1933). 
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preachers, which was formulated by Cecil and read by authority in 
the churches.. Extraordinary military precautions were taken; 
Vincent Hussey, writing to an unknown correspondent op 
February 18, just ten days after the rising, describes at length the 
parade of force and the obvious nervousness of the Council, “ The 
trained bands of Essex, Hertfordshire, Buckinghamshire and Surrey 
are called up to London, and lie in the suburbs adjoining the court 
which is guarded like a camp, and troops of armed men march up 
and down, as if the Spaniards were in the land. There is a company 
continually in Paul’s churchyard, two at the Exchange, and the 
Mayor of London has two knights in show, as though there were 
great mistrust.” There were further fears, and rumours of a 
rising to deliver Essex out of the Tower. Competent observers 
thought that the affair required delicate handling if the whole 
structure of government was not to be pulled down about their 
ears. ‘“ Unless by the singular industry of our wise governors it be 
prevented,” writes Hussey, “ this one day’s work may prove the 
beginning of many years’ trouble, such discoveries of treason, 
workings of malice, inclination to bring about the fall of the nobility 
and alteration of the face of our State, like the effects of some terrible 
eclipse, begin to threaten the land.” ! 

Though the Council were assuring everybody that London stood 
loyal, their activities were such as justified the shrewd speculations of 
Hussey. On February 16 they had issued warrants creating provost- 
marshalls in the home counties to restrain the “ greate nomber 
of loose and masterless men that are about the cytty of London 
and the confynes who are apt to be instrumentes of dysorder,” 
and who, it was feared, would not be disturbed by the proclamation 
which had been issued. ‘‘ For as moche as these lewd kyndes of 
dangerous people are not so conformable to the obedience of the 
lawes and her Majesty’s commaundment as they wilbe restrayned 
from comynge hether by this proclamacion, and they maie pretend 
excuse that beinge abroade in the country they have not heard 
thereof, for the better restraynynge of theire repaire hether her 
Majestie hath thought yt meete to appoint Provoste Marshalls to 
ryde upp and downe all highe ways to apprehend thes vagrant, 
loose and base people and proceed in soche sort as by the 
proclamacion maie appere unto you.” 2 


1 S.P. Dom., cclxxviii, 94. 
2 Acts of the Privy Council of England, ed. J. R. Dasent (1890), xxxi, 164. 
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These extraordinary precautions continued till the end of the 
month, when the guards were reduced, as also the escorts of the 
newly created provost-marshalls. The vigilance of the Council, 
however, was not relaxed. On February 27 Bancroft sent Cecil a 
copy of a ballad on Essex which was being sold in the streets. Other 
ballads and libels came into Cecil’s hands, one of which speaks of 
“4 woeful and a dangerous time is this for us poor sheep to live in, 
when wolves and foxes shall thus prey upon our chiefest shepherds.! 
Barlowe’s sermon at Paul’s Cross on March 1, the Sunday following 
the execution of Essex, which was the Government’s apologia, 
was by no means well received. It is reported, “ the sermon at 
Paules is verie offensively taken of the common sort, but the preacher, 
Dr. Barlowe, one of his confessors, ript up oratorlike the sinnes of his 
youth.”2 On March 11 the Council wrote to Mr. George Gilpin, 
Agent in the Low Countries, to endeavour to get certain books 
touching the succession, written by Peter Wentworth, seized and 
suppressed. He was also to try to discover the names of those who 
communicated the copy to the printer at Middleburg. This book, 
A Pithie exhortation to her majesty for establishing her Succession to the 
crown, was written probably as early as 1587.° 

The Council were desperately anxious to publish the fact of 
the loyalty of Londoners, and on March 16 they sent a letter to the 
Lord Mayor thanking him “ for the great care and pains your 
Lordship hath taken.” 4 Nevertheless, this feverish insistence on 
the whole-hearted support of the people against “ all popular and 
ambitious dissembling Absalons ”’ was by no means as whole-hearted 
as the Council implied. Certain apprentices were committed to 
Bridewell “for some attempt intended in the late rebellion,” 5 
and they were still close prisoners early in July. Libels and 
scurrilous pamphlets continued to be published, despite the vigilance 
of the Government. On April 5 a proclamation was issued offering 
a reward of {100 to the discoverers of the authors and dispersers 
of seditious libels. On the 18th one, Thomas Howson, “ a younge 
striplinge,” a servant to a scrivener of the Strand, was committed 
to Bridewell and tortured for writing and publishing “‘ rayling and 
sclanderous libelles.” 6 


: Salisbury Papers, xi, gl. 2 Rutland Papers, i, 370. 
For further information on Wentworth and his book, see An Elizabethan 
Journal, 201, 202, 243, and Second Elizabethan Journal, 303. 
: Acts of the Privy Council of England, xxx, 229. 
: oy 270, in a letter from the Lord Mayor to the Lords of the Couneil. 
Lp 282. 
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These troubles had also been a source of considerable difficulty 
to the players. The deposition scene was omitted from the quarto 
of Richard II in 1597, and its playing on the eve of the Essex 
rebellion caused the Chamberlain’s men trouble ; yet in 1593 the 
deposition of Edward II in Marlowe’s play had been allowed, 
Professor Schiicking shows ! that the omissions from the quarto of 
2 Henry IV, published in 1600, are significant to the troubles of 
Essex : most or all of the omissions ? could have been taken to refer 
to Essex and the insurrection; three lines of the Archbishop’s 
speech are almost uncanny, being re-echoed by Essex in his reasons 
for raising the revolt. 

When we are wrong’d and would unfold our griefs 

We are denied access unto his person 

Even by those men that most have done us wrong (IV, i, 77~79). 
It was dangerous either to play or to put into print any passage 
which might be taken to refer to the Essex troubles. Fulke Greville, 
for example, burnt his tragedy Cleopatra because of the fear that 
passages might be so construed. And it extended further; even 
humble writers of almanacs were suspect, as Thomas Woodward, 
whose Almanack and prognosticat’m for 1601 was suppressed, because 
it was thought that he connected the present troubles with the 
eclipse of 1600, though it referred only in the vaguest of ways to its 
effects, which showed, he said, “‘ the unfortunate state of sundry 
great persons, great destruction of many mean ones, and threatens 
death to ecclesiastical persons, lawyers, rulers, etc.” 4 

With this in mind, when we come to examine the play of Sir 
Thomas More, the omissions from the original text made by the 
revisers assume a new significance. They are of two kinds : 

(a) Omissions of passages which are subsequently covered by 
additions or the rearrangement of the existing text. These are 
perfectly normal revisings—‘“ second thoughts” after the heat of 
composition has died away ; as the rearrangement of II. 412-42 in 
addition 11, 1-64, with the addition of the Clown’s part, and the 
Erasmus-Faulkner-More episodes in addition Iv, 1-242.° 

(6) Omissions from the original text which are not covered by 

1 Times Literary Supplement, September 25, 1930. ; 

* The principal are : 1, i, 189-209 ; 1, iii, 85-108 ; 11, iii, 23-45 ; 1V, i, 54-79- 

* See his Life of Philip Sidney in Works, iv, 155 (ed. Grosart, 1870), referred 
to by Schiicking in T.L.S. as above. 
S.P. Dom., cclxxviii, 94. 


5 The line numbers throughout refer to the Malone Society’s edition, edited 
by W. W. Greg (1911). 
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additions, some ninety-six lines in all. It is these, I suggest, which 
were deliberately omitted during revision as being capable of being 
construed as referring to the Essex troubles. These omissions are 
similar in type to those of the quarto of 2 Henry IV. They can be 
grouped in two classes : references to the turbulent multitude, and 
references to the Court and the effects there. 


1. The Turbulent Multitude. 


When the sheriff, following the apprehension of the rioters, is 
about to superintend the setting up of the gibbet on which Lincoln 
and his fellows are to hang, he breaks out : 

God for His pity help these troublous times ! 
The streets stopped up with gazing multitudes : 
Command our armed officers with halberds 
Make way for entrance of the prisoners ; 
Let proclamation once again be made, 
That every householder, on pain of death, 
Keep in his ’prentices, and every man 
Stand with a weapon ready at his door, 
As he will answer to the contrary (584—-92).' 
It needed little imagination to recall Sunday morning February 8, 
1601. 

There is another significant “‘ cut” in Surrey’s speech, bringing 
pardon to the offenders. He points to the compassion and clemency 
of authority which designs to draw them to shun such “ lewd 
assemblies ” and 

traiterous acts, 

That, striking with the hand of private hate, 

Maim your dear country with a public wound : 
The next five lines, however, are struck out. Mercy and Justice, 
he comments, is tempered in those cases where the “ frailty of the 
multitude ” is the cause ; but “‘ outrageous wrongs ” bring punish- 
ment without any extenuating circumstances. 

Oh, God, that Mercy, whose majestic brow 

Should be unwrinkled, and that awful Justice, 

Which looketh through a veil of sufferance 

Upon the frailty of the multitude, 

Should with the clamours of outrageous wrongs 

Be stirred and wakened thus to punishment ! (725-30) 
It is abundantly evident that the revisers were afraid not so much 
of portraying riots due to scarcity as a riot fanned into sedition by 


. 1 T have modernised the quotations, in order that the passages may be read as 
iterature, stripped of the associations they have necessarily acquired from recent 


discussions. 
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interested parties. ‘This appears again in three lines from More’s 
speech, when news of the rising is brought him 
for silly men 
Plod on they know not how, like a fool’s pen, 
That, ending, shows not any sentence writ, 
Linked but to common reason or slightest wit (Add. ii, 113-16). 
2. The Court. 

It is in More’s speech containing the “ attack on the Prince ” 
that the most interesting excisions are made. Here three attempts, 
at least, have been made to eliminate any passages which could 
conceivably have been objected to by the censor. The whole speech 
(1471-1516) is marked for omission, and a new speech in which 
More addresses his wife is substituted (Add i, 1-71). Yet even 
then the revisers were not satisfied, and thirteen lines were “ cut” 
from the substituted speech. 

Poor humbled Lady, thou that wert of late 

Placed with the noblest women of the land, 

Invited to their angel companies, 

Seeming a bright star in the courtly sphere, 

Why should’ st thou, like a widow, sit thus low, 

And all thy fair consorts move from the clouds 

That overdroop thy beauty and thy worth ? 

I'll tell thee the true cause: the Court, like Heaven, 

Examines not the anger of the Prince, 

And being more frail, composed of gilded earth, 

Shines upon them on whom the King doth shine, 

Smiles if he smile, declines if he decline : 

Yet, seeing both are mortal, Court and King, 

Shed not one tear for any earthly thing (Add. i, 5-18). 
There could have been no objection to this passage between 1593 
and 1596, but it would become dangerous if it should be taken as a 
commentary on the present troubles, for there was much sympathy 
with Lady Essex throughout the whole affair. This appears again 
and again, especially at the trial of John Daniel in June 1601 for 
blackmailing her. The court stated they could testify of their own 
knowledge to her true and honourable regard for her husband, and 
that she was always reported a most honourable and virtuous lady.' 
Ballad mongers and others were not slow to take advantage of this. 
On February 27 Bancroft sent to Cecil a ballad on Essex and the 
present troubles which was being sold about the streets. “ The 
fellow,” he wrote, “ giveth it out that the Countess of Essex hath 
made it, which procureth many to buy it.? 


1 A Last Elizabethan Journal, 56, 186, and S.P. Dom. cclxxix, 124, 126. 
? Salisbury Papers, xi, 88. 
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3. Edmund Tilney’s Revision. 

In this state, if Dr. Greg is correct, the manuscript was submitted 
to the censor. Tilney, apparently, read the book through very 
carefully, and in spite of the efforts at revision, excised other passages 
and phrases which seemed to him suspect. “ Stranger” and 
“ Frenchman ” were particularly troublesome words, and for these 
he substituted, for no very satisfactory reason, “ Lombard,” as 
being less dangerous. It is perhaps worth noting that there was 
general trouble with the French over the tentering of wool in 1600- 
1601, which occasioned a number of complaints by the French 
Ambassador in London. Every effort was made by the Council 
to remove the cause of his complaints. Again, the French were very 
critical of the Essex affair, and there was much ill-feeling during 
February-June 1601, caused by an indiscreet and biased report of 
the French Ambassador which became public. Indeed, there was 
for some while talk of his recall.!_ There was, further, no Italian 
Ambassador or official representative of any Italian State in England 
during this period. The passages to be excised refer to the excited 
state of the populace, and since the Council were using every form 
of propaganda at their command to stress their loyalty in the 
rebellion, these would be the first to receive attention. 

I tell thee true, that in these dangerous times 

I do not like this frowning vulgar brow : 

My searching eye did never entertain 

A more distracted countenance of grief 

Than I have late observed 

In the displeased commons of the city (318-23) 
Against this Tilney notes “‘ mend this.” The reason for its excision 
is plain: feeling ran high over the execution of Essex. Barlowe’s 
sermon was “ very offensively taken of the common sort,” while 
the pamphlets and ballads which were surreptitiously printed voiced 
in no uncertain manner their disapproval of the Council’s action. 

Other passages which met with disapproval refer to More’s 
“ Capital contempt ” and to his confinement to his house at Chelsea, 
even as Essex was confined after his ‘‘ contempt” in bursting in 
- the Queen, stained with travel from his headlong journey from 
reland. 

Even after the alterations effected in revision, and the further 
alterations insisted on by Tilney, the play still remained much too 


1 Windwood, Memorials, i, 296, 305, 309, 321. 
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topical ; so he turned to the beginning and wrote “ Leave out the 
insurrection wholly and the cause thereof, and begin with Sir 
Thomas More at the mayor’s sessions, with a report afterwards of 
his good services done, being sheriff of London, upon a mutiny 
against the Lombards, only by a short report and not otherwise, at 
your own perils.” 

A date about 1601 has much to commend it. It is a more 
satisfactory date than that deduced by Professor Pollard, whose 
chronology obliges us (1) to suppose Dekker and Heywood writing 
very much earlier than we have evidence for, (2) to assume that the 
147 lines could have been written by Shakespeare while he was 
connected with the Henslowe group before 1594. 

Assuming that More was written in 1601, it may be noted : 

(a) Of the identifiable hands, Munday is absent from Henslowe 
between June 3, 1600, and October 10, 1601 : Dekker, of whom we 
are first certain in 1598, and who writes pretty frequently till 
December 22, 1600, does not appear again in Henslowe till January 
12, 1601/2, except from April 18 to May 22, 1601, when he was 
employed with Chettle on King Sebastian of Portugal. Chettle 
himself is absent from May 1600 onwards, while Heywood, who first 
turns up in 1596, is absent from the Diary from February 10, 1598/9 
till September 4, 1602. There was thus plenty of time for them to 
have written the play, and we do know that during this period 
Dekker was in close touch with the Chamberlain’s, who had brought 
him in to answer Jonson’s Poetaster with Satiromastix. 

(5) On the evidence of the handwriting, Munday’s script lies 
between his John a Kent and the Heaven of the Mind, the preliminaries 
of which are dated December 22, 1602.!_ Such evidence as there is 
suggests that Dekker’s additions are not earlier than 1597, and they 
may quite possibly be later. He was certainly writing a “ bold 
English script ’ in 1602—the script of the More additions. 

(c) The references to “‘ Oagle ” and “‘ Goodal ” do not invalidate 
this later date. There is a reference to “‘ Father Ogle” in 1600,’ 
while Goodal is known to have been alive late in 1599 ; and, for 
what it is worth, references to “‘ Brownist ” seem to be most popular 
about 1601-1602.3 

1 Cf. Sir E. Maunde Thompson in the Library xiv, 325, and Greg in Shake- 
speare’s Hand, » P- 50. 
Henslowe’s Diary, i, 118; pointed out by Chambers in William Shakespeare, 
i, 510 


8 Twelfth Night, 111, ii, 34, and Warner, Albion’s England, tv, xlvi, 219. 
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After considerable discussion and argument, Dr. G. B. Harrison 
has suggested privately to me that the history of the play may have 
been as follows. Dekker, Heywood and Munday wrote the play 
in the spring of 1601, and offered it to the Admiral’s. They 
turned it over to the prompter to be prepared for production, but 
on second thoughts they decided not to proceed with it and 
returned it to the authors.! It was then offered to the Chamber- 
lain’s, and Shakespeare touched up one scene; but when the 
manuscript was presented to Tilney, he required such drastic 
alterations that the play was never acted. 

Admittedly it is a hypothesis; but it is more likely that 
Shakespeare (if he did write the three pages) wrote them about the 
same time as he wrote Fulius Caesar, Troilus, and Hamlet than that 
he wrote them before 1594 ; and it explains how Shakespeare came 
to be associated with Dekker, Munday and Heywood, who usually 
wrote for the Admiral’s. 


1 The fact that no record of any payment for More appears in Henslowe’s Diary 
does not, I think, invalidate this suggestion. Hand C is certainly that of the 
Admiral’s book- -keeper. In any case, it cannot be promt that Henslowe’s record 
is necessarily complete. There is no recorded payment for 2 Fortune’s Tennis, 
though the existence of the ‘‘ plot’ is evidence that this was an Admiral’s play. 
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MORE MANUSCRIPTS OF DONNE’S 
PARADOXES AND PROBLEMS‘ 


By Evetyn M. Simpson 


BRIDGEWATER MS. 


Tue Bridgewater MS. (B) was formerly at Bridgewater House in 
the possession of the Earl of Ellesmere, and is now in the Henry E. 
Huntington Library, California. I am indebted to the Director of 
Research, Dr. Max Farrand, for permission to describe the volume. 

The manuscript is primarily a collection of Donne’s poems, 
and according to Professor Grierson “ it bears on the fly-leaf the 
autograph signature of the first Earl of Bridgewater, the son of 
Donne’s early patron, Elizabeth’s Lord Keeper, and later Lord 
Chancellor. On the title-page ‘Dr. Donne’ is written in the 
same hand,” (Poems, II, xcix). ‘The paradoxes and problems 
occupy ff. 162 to 185. Their arrangement here is peculiar to this 
manuscript. First come fifteen problems, the last of which is 
wrongly numbered as 14, owing to the omission of a numeral before 
the sixth problem. These are followed by ten paradoxes, after 
which come the two “ characters,” followed by four problems. The 
position of these four problems is significant, as they include the 
“‘ John of Salisbury ” problem, Problem XIII, “ Why do Women 
delight much in Feathers ?” in its longer form, and Problem III, 
““ Why did the Diuell reserue Jesuites till these latter days?” ‘The 
inclusion of these three distinguishes B, Db, O’F, and Y from all 
other MSS. and from the editions. St also includes “‘ John of 
Salisbury ” and Problem III, but it has the shorter form of Problem 
XIII, and has other minor differences from this group. 

B is beautifully written in a clear Italian hand. Unfortunately 
the scribe was careless, and the text of the paradoxes and problems 
is not quite so good as that found in Db, though in general it sup- 
ports the readings of that manuscript. It contains the alternative 
ending to Problem IV, which is also found in Db, O’F, and Y. 


1 Continued from R.E.S., x, 39, p. 300. 
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British Museum MSS. 


Professor Grierson enumerates fifteen MSS. of Donne’s poems 
in the British Museum. The majority of these do not contain 
any of the paradoxes or problems, but Additional MS. 18,647 (A18) 
includes, in addition to the poems, a collection of ten paradoxes 
and seventeen problems, which occupy ff. 66-82. It is a manuscript 
of the same group as TCC, TCD, and Wy, and the paradoxes and 
problems are arranged in the same order as that found in these three 
MSS. 

Additional MS. 25,707 (Az25) is a manuscript of Donne’s poems, 
which contains on f. 119 a single problem “‘ why doe puritanes 
make longest sermons” (Problem II in Fuvenilia). The text of 
this problem has many differences from that of Juvenilia, but agrees 
fairly closely with that found in Y, which was described in the 
previous section of my article. 

Stowe MS. 962 (St) is a companion volume to Stowe MS. 961, 
which contains Donne’s poems. It opens with ten paradoxes, 
arranged as in A18, TCC, TCD, Wy, which occupy ff. 1-10. Ff. 10 
verso-18 verso contain nineteen problems, including the “ Sir 
Walter Raleigh ” problem, and the “ John of Salisbury ” problem. 
“A description of a Scott at first sight ” occupies f. 19 recto, and 
the verso has the heading ‘‘ Characters by John Done” followed 
by “ A Dunce,” which occupies ff. 19 verso-21, and is followed 
immediately on f. 21 by “ A Childe” from Earle’s Microcosmo- 
graphie, and this is succeeded by twelve other “ characters ” from 
Earle. On f. 30 there is a list of the paradoxes and problems, and 
on f. 31 a list of the characters, in which Donne’s ‘‘ A Dunce ” is 
included with Earle’s items without any mark of separate origin. 


Puiturprs MS. 


The Phillipps MS. (P) was formerly in the Phillipps Collection, 
and afterwards in that of Captain C. Shirley Harris, from which it 
passed to the Bodleian Library, Oxford. It has the Royal Arms 
stamped on the cover. The date 1623 appears on the second leaf 
before the name of Henry Champernowne of Dartington in Devon- 
shire. Lower on the same leaf are the names of Edward Champer- 
nowne and Arthur Champernowne, and lower still that of “ Edward 
Seymour Barronett.” 
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P contains, in addition to the poems, ten paradoxes and fifteen 
problems, which occupy pp. 147-172. It is a remarkably inaccurate 
manuscript, with numerous scribal blunders on every page. Here 
and there, however, it has preserved the correct reading. In 
Problem VIII it stands alone with Db in reading Kepler for the 
mysterious Re—— of the editions, which appears as Ripler in B 
and O’F, and as Kepter in Y. That Kepler is the correct reading is 
proved by the context, which refers to Kepler’s De Stella tertii 
Honoris in Cygno. 


STEPHENS MS. (5S) 


This manuscript is in the Norton Collection in Harvard College 
Library. It bears on the inside of the front cover the book-plate 
of “ Thomas Stephens of the Inner Temple Esq” At the end 
it is dated “19 July 1620.” It contains a large, though not 
complete, collection of the poems, and it was chosen by Dr. Grosart 
as the manuscript on which he based his edition of Donne’s Poems 
(1872). Professor Grierson, however, described it as the worst of 
all the manuscripts which he had examined, “‘ the fullest of obvious 
and absurd blunders.” ! 

S stands apart from the other manuscripts which I have collated, 
in its relation to the Fuvenilia of 1633. It is the only one which 
contains Paradox I, “‘ A Defence of Womens Inconstancy,” but it 
places this at the end of the paradoxes, immediately before “ The 
true Character of a Dunce,” ‘‘ An Essay of Valour,” and “ The 
description of a Scot at first sight.” These three pieces were not 
printed in 1633, but were added by John Donne the younger in 
the Paradoxes, Problemes, Essayes, Characters of 1652. ‘The text 
of the Stephens MS. is nearer to that of Fuvenilia and of Paradoxes, 
Problemes, Essayes, Characters than that of any other manuscript 
which I have examined. It contains a number of readings which 
are found in these editions alone, some of them demonstrable 
blunders which I had previously supposed to be printer’s errors, 
though it is now clear that they belong to the manuscript source of 
the editions. For example, Fuvenilia (1st edition, 1633) reads in 
Paradox III, “ Truly me thinkes I owe a deuotion, yea a sacrifice 
to discord, forecasting that Ball vpon Ida.” Here S also reads 
forecasting, but all other MSS. read for casting, and the second 


® Grierson, Poems, II, cv. 
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edition of Fuvenilia, published later in 1633, corrected forecasting 
to for casting. Again, the opening sentence of Paradox VII runs 
thus in Juvenilia : “‘ Who reades this Paradoxe but thinks me more 
Fantastike now, than I was yesterday, when I did not thinke thus : 
And if one day make this sensible change in men, what will the 
burthen of many yeares?” Here S also reads “ change in men,” 
but all other MSS. have “‘ change in mee,” clearly the right reading. 
Later in the same paradox Fuvenilia, supported by S, reads, “ that 
ridling humour of Tealousie, which seekes and would not find, which 
requires and repents his knowledge ...” All other MSS. but 
S have enquires or inquires for requires. 

S also agrees with the editions in their version of Problems IV 
and XIII, and it does not contain the “John of Salisbury ” 
problem. It differs, however, from them in including the “ Sir 
Water Raleigh” problem, and in omitting Problem III, and its 
arrangement of both paradoxes and problems is different from 
that of the editions. S agrees with all other MSS. in adding to 
Paradox VI two clauses which are not found in the editions. 

There are a few passages in which S gives us a reading which 
makes a link between that of the other MSS. and the text of the 
editions. Thus in Paradox VIII Fuvenilia reads, “ for if yee wil 
not dare to call all death violent (though I see not why sicknesses 
be not violences) yet causes of all deaths proceed of the defect of that 
which nature made perfect, and would preserue, and therefore all 
against nature.” For “ causes of all” all MSS. except Bur, P 
and § read “ confes [or, confess] that all.”” Bur reads “ confes all.” 
P reads “ consider y‘ all.” S has “ causes that all ’—a reading 
which shows that “ confes”’ had been turned into “ causes” by 
confusion between “ au” and “ on,” and by f being mistaken for 
longs. The printer of 1633 saw that “ causes that ’’ made nonsense 
of the sentence. He therefore emended “that” to “ of,” and 
so gave an apparent meaning, though a wrong one, to the p . 
Again, in Paradox IX Fuvenilia reads “‘ they thrust their deaths.” 
S reads thrist for thrust, and all other MSS. have thirst. Here 
the archaic form thrist misled the printer, who turned it into thrust. 

This evidence shows that S was not itself the manuscript from 
which Juvenilia was printed, but it more closely resembled that 
manuscript than any other which has survived. Unfortunately, as 
the experience of Dr. Grosart and Professor Grierson in editing 
the poems has shown, S is a bad manuscript throughout, and 
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many of its faults were reproduced in the manuscript from which 


Juvenilia was printed. 
Trinity Co.Liece MSS. 


Among the manuscripts of Donne’s poems enumerated by 
Professor Grierson there is a group A18, N, TCC, TCD to whose 
text he ascribes some importance. A18 has already been described 
among the British Museum MSS. According to information re- 
ceived from Harvard College Library, the Norton MS. (J) contains 
poems, but not the paradoxes or problems. I have examined 7CC, 
a manuscript in Trinity College, Cambridge, which contains, in 
addition to the poems, ten paradoxes, and seventeen problems. | 
have not seen TCD, a manuscript in the Library of Trinity College, 
Dublin, but according to the collation made by Professor Grierson, 
which he has kindly allowed me to use, it contains the ten paradoxes 
and seventeen problems found in TCC, arranged in the same order, 
The text is not identical with that of A18 and TCC, and it cannot 
be derived from those manuscripts, but it contains a number of 
scribal errors found also in A18, TCC, and Wy (the Wyburd MS, 
which was described in my article in R.E.S., II], 131-33), thus 
proving that these four manuscripts are derived from a common 
source. Among these mistakes are the readings ‘“ mane” for 
“* inane’ in the quotation from Martial at the beginning of Paradox 
III (Fuvenilia, 1st edition, 1633, Sig. Bz verso), ‘ consideration” 
for “‘ conseruation ”’ (Sig. B 4), “‘ meanes, Art”’ for “‘ Mans Art” 
(Sig. D 3 verso), “‘ Camus” for “ Canius” (Sig. E 2), and ‘‘ Apule- 
yan” for “ Palpulian”’ (Sig. G 3), a mistake for Peputian. 

This group contains the “ Sir Walter Raleigh” problem, but 
without the two final sentences which are found in B, Db, O’F, S, 
Tan. It does not contain Problem III, nor the “‘ John of Salisbury,” 
problem. Apart from minor variants, it agrees with the editions 
in their version of Problems IV and XIII, as opposed to B, 
Db, O’F, and Y, which offer alternative versions. It omits the 
“ characters ” and the “ Essay of Valour.” 
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COWPER AND LADY AUSTEN 


NEW DOCUMENTS AND NOTES 
By KENNETH POvVEY 


Tue confidential memoranda on Lady Austen here printed for the first 
time are taken from a series of letters, now in the Fitzwilliam Museum 
at Cambridge, addressed by the Rev. Samuel Greatheed to Cowper’s 
first biographer, William Hayley. There is a good account of Greatheed 
by W. P. Courtney and other contributors in Notes and Queries, 11th 
Series, Vol. V (1912). He was an officer in the Corps of Engineers, but 
feeling a vocation for the Independent ministry, he became a student 
under Cowper’s friend, William Bull, at Newport Pagnell, and remained 
there for many years as Bull’s coadjutor. Cowper, who first met him 
in 1785, describes him as “a well-bred, agreeable young man,” “ a man 
of letters and of taste, meek and learned as Moses,” and he was a regular 
visitor at Cowper’s house until 1795. 

When Hayley began work on the official biography of Cowper in 
the summer of 1800, he knew practically nothing about Lady Austen 
except that she had suggested The Task, but he considered that her co- 
operation might be valuable and sought Greatheed’s help in obtaining it. 
Greatheed doubted whether she would be willing to write her reminis- 
cences, but thought she was likely to talk readily enough about Cowper. 
His memoranda were intended to prepare Hayley for the delicate duty 
of interviewing her, and the alterations in the manuscript suggest that in 
its present form it was written expressly for Hayley’s benefit. But the 
account of Lady Austen’s life before she met Cowper in 1781 is obviously 
based on notes that Greatheed had made when preparing his “ Extracts 
from a Real Correspondence, in a Series of Letters, from a Person now 
living in France, to her Friend in England.” This series ran through 
Vols. IV-VI of the Theological Miscellany (1787-1789) and was continued 
in its successor, the Divine Treasury (1790). ‘The letters, composed in a 
high-flown style of Evangelical piety, were addressed to Lady Austen 
by a former servant whose conversion she had brought about. They 
are prefixed by a short account of Lady Austen and her maid, under the 
names of Aspasia and Clara. A summary of this introduction is given 
in Greatheed’s Memoirs of Cowper (1803, pp. 161-63), and a specimen 
of Clara’s epistolary style may be found on p. 52 of the same work. Hayley 
made practically no use of this part of Greatheed’s researches. He 
is content to say that Lady Austen’s maiden name was Richardson, that 
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she was married at an early age to Sir Robert Austen, and had lived 
with him in France, and that is all that is commonly known of her past. 
The rest of Greatheed’s narrative is derived from his conversations with 
Cowper and Lady Austen and their friends, and modified versions of it 
were published by Hayley and by Greatheed himself. But both of them 
omit the illuminating account of Lady Austen’s behaviour towards Mrs, 
Unwin and the general observations on the fickleness of her character. 

Since leaving Buckinghamshire, Lady Austen had married an émigré, 
Monsieur de Tardif, and had settled in London. Greatheed had lost her 
address, but he writes on September g, 1800, to say that he has found 
it—No. 14, Charlotte Street, Portland Place—and he advises Hayley to 
call on her, fortified if he so desires with a letter of introduction.—“ That 
you may better judge how to act respecting Madame la Comtesse, I 
shall now give you a Sketch of her History.” 


Mad. la C. was daughter of a M’ Richardson, who had some 
agencies, and kept his Carriage. He had a Son and two Daughters.! 
One of them, I think the eldest, married a M* Green, who had a 
Brewery (now Poole’s at Chelsea) that brought in £2000 a Year; 
but 7 Years afterw* he failed, in consequence of the wickedness 
of a brother, who swelled a trifling family incumbrance to a debt of 
' £30.000. MT" G. died not long after, leaving an excellent Character, 

and a Widow (who had given up most of her settlement to the 
Creditors) with 3 Children.2 She married a Clergyman named 
Jones, who long lived at Clifton near Olney. M*™ J. who was an 
amiable sensible pious Woman, died 3 or 4 Years since, and has 
left by her second husband 2 Sons and a Daughter.’ I believe the 
latter is with her Aunt the Countess. 


1 He was “ John Richardson of North End in the Parish of Fulham in the 
County of Middlesex Esquire.” His wife was Ann, ‘ Daughter of the late Mrs. 
Margery Whitworth of the Parish of Saint Georges Hanover Square by Mr. 
Robinson her former Husband,” and his children were John, Martha (Mrs. 
Green, afterwards Jones), and Ann (Lady Austen). (Will, P.C.C. 241 Bargrave, 
dated December 8, 1770.) He was an Army agent with an address in Downing 
Street and afterwards in Crown Court, Westminster (Army List and London 
directories, sows 

2 She married Richard Green on November 1, 1763 (Gentleman’s Magazine, 
xxxiii, 565). His bankruptcy is recorded in the Magazine for October, 1772 
(xlii, 496). Their daughter Anne is occasionally mentioned in Cowper's letters. 
She ied George Grindon, surgeon, on May 26, 1791 (Olney Registers, Bucks 
P.R. Society, p. 428 ; information from Dr. F. J. Grindon of Olney). 

* There is an account of her second husband, Thomas Jones (1745 ?-1804), 
in Canon S. L. Ollard’s Six Students of St. Edmund Hall, 1911 ; see also Thomas 
Wright, The Town of Cowper, 2nd ed., 1893, p. 218, articles by the Rev. W. G. D. 
Fletcher in Trans. Shropshire Archeological Society, 4th Series, ii, 186-192, 
viti-x, 1912, and a note by the Rev. A. B. Emden in St. Edmund Hall Magazine, 
vol. ii, No. 3, p. 67, 1928. Formerly a barber, he became a sort of spiritual 
apprentice to Newton at Olney. He afterwards went up to Oxford, and obtained 
some celebrity on account of his expulsion from St. Edmund Hall for methodistical 
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The latter at 18 or 19 Years of age married Sir Rob‘ Austen, 
a Bar’ and Officer (I think in the Guards), but much older than 
herself, and I believe of small fortune.!| They chose to live in 
France. When quitting England, she advertised for a Waiting 
Woman ; and among those who applied for the situation, was one 
who professed herself wholly unqualified for it, but earnestly desirous 
of going with her. When she made her appearance it was greatly 
against her, as she was far from handsome and very meanly dressed : 
but she told her story in so interesting a manner, that Lady A. 
could not reject her. She was almost starving, her father (a Weaver 
in Spitalfields) having failed in business when she was 5 Years 
old, and her Unkle (a Linendraper in Dublin) with whom she had 
lived to the age of 19, having then no better success. She ac- 
companied Lady A. to Sancerre,2 and discovered a most feeling 


practices in 1768. He was curate of Clifton Reynes, a mile from Olney, from about 
1772-1792, and for some time acted as steward to Lord Peterborough, who 
had property in the neighbourhood (cf. Cowper’s Correspondence, ed. Wright, 
ii, 351, 359, 368, 377). In an undated collection of his Clifton sermons, he calls 
i haplain to the Earl of Peterborough. His acquaintance with Mrs. 
Green was perhaps due to Lord Peterborough, who had an estate at Fulham, or 
to Erasmus Middleton, another of the Six Students, sometime curate of Chelsea. 
They were married at Clifton by Newton on May 15, 1778. Mrs. Jones died 
at Olney on June 25, 1795. 
1 Robert Austen was born in 1708 and matriculated at Merton College, Oxford, 
in 1725. He was commissioned in the 4th Troop of Horse Guards in 1735, 
promoted Exempt and Captain in 1742, and put on half-pay, with an additional 
allowance of £118 12s. 6d., when the regiment was disbanded in 1746. He 
married Ann Richardson at St. Margaret’s, Westminster, on June 23, 1755; the 
entry in the register reads : ‘‘ Robert Austen of the Parish of S‘ Ann, Westm!: 
Widower and Ann Richardson of this Parish Spinster a minor, were married in 
this Church by Licence with consent of parents.” I have no information about 
his former marriage. In 1760 he succeeded his brother in the baronetcy. Hasted, 
the Kent historian, gives an account of the complicated descent of the title and 
much-encumbered family estates and says that Sir Robert lived at Tenterden, in 
a large house at the east end of the town which afterwards became a girls’ 
boarding-school. (G.E.C., Complete Baronetage, iii, 79; information from the 
Librarian, War Office ; Army List, 1755, pp. 87, 95 ; Gentleman’s Magazine, xxv, 
284 ; St. Margaret’s marriage-register ; Hasted, History of Kent, 2nd ed., 1797-1801, 
li, 174-6, Vii, 204, 205, 207 ; note 2, p. 421 below.) I have not discovered Lady 
Austen’s exact age, but she may have been “‘ Anne Daug": of John Richardson by 
Anne his wife” baptized at St. Paul’s, Covent Garden, on June 4, 1738 (Harleian 
Society, Registers, xxxiii, 252). Her name does not occur in the baptismal register 
of St. Margaret’s, Westminster, for June, 1734 to December, 1739. 

Greatheed says elsewhere that Sir Robert and Lady Austen went to Sancerre 
soon after their marriage (Theological Miscellany, iv, 415 ; Memoirs of Cowper, 
1803, p. 162). But they are not likely to have gone before the Peace of Paris 
(February 10, 1763), and the date quoted in the next note points to the early summer 
of 1763. Lady Austen probably let Greatheed know that she was about eighteen 
at the time of her marriage, and then allowed him to believe that it took place just 
before she went to France instead of eight years earlier. Sancerre is a small 
town on the Loire, about twenty-five miles from Bourges. It had at this time a 
little colony of Jacobite refugees, presided over by John, 3rd baron Nairne, 
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mind, and native Genius, inclining to the elegant and romantic. 
A man of considerable property at Sancerre, sitting at his Window, 
had a glance of M™ Jenny (so she was named), as she carried some 
of her Lady’s books to a favourite Arbour; and he exclaimed, 
“ C’est un Ange!” He prevailed upon a Lord Nairne to introduce 
him to Sir Robert about 4 Months after their arrival, and after dinner 
retired in quest of Jenny ; whose talent not being for the acquisition 
of languages, the needful explanations were not made without 
difficulties and some ludicrous mistakes. In 12 months however 
she became M™ Billacoys, at 26 Years of age, with a husband of 
60.1! A preliminary was her adoption of the Roman Catholic 
Religion, into the pale of which she was admitted without further 
profession than that of a desire to be enlightened. 

Sir Rob. & Lady A returned to England 4 Years afterward, 
and during the year that passed before they resumed their residence 
at Sancerre, Lady A. in consequence of hearing some of those good 
men who are commonly called the Evangelical Clergy, began 
seriously to attend to Religion, and took with her to France M' 
Hervey’s Works and other books, which with Conversation produced 
a similar change in M™ Billacoy’s mind. She needed every con- 
solation of religion, for she found her husbands temper very violent ; 
and his eldest Son by a former Marriage, alarmed by the appearance 
of a young family, prosecuted his father to obtain his Mother’s 
Dowry, according to the Coutumes de Paris. Her sensibility to 
the principles of Religion was however accompanied with horror 
at her adoption of Popery, to which she had never attended except 
by her husbands compulsion. Sir R. & my lady returned to 
England in 1771, and lived first at M" Green’s ; then at Bramshot 
Place, Hampshire, M* Richardson’s House; and afterward, at 


whose history has been investigated by Maurice Supplisson (“ Les Réfugiés 
écossais de Sancerre au xviii® siécle,” in — émoires de la Société historique du 
Cher, 4s série, xxxi, 209-39, 1918-1919). upplisson was unable to discover 
the origin of the colony, but as he observ e presence of a large Protestant 
element in the population and a couieniie degree of religious toleration, com- 
bined with the advantages of cheap and good living in a pleasant situation, ‘would 
encourage the original settlers to send for their friends. I cannot suggest any 
other motive for Sir Robert Austen’s removal there. 

(p. 238) gives further details from the parish register. Her name 
was Fay Saunders, and she was married on September 11, 1764, to Cyprien 

Thibaut Billacoys, “ sieur de Vinon, conseiller du roi, avocat en Parlement.” 

Greatheed’s statement (Memoirs of Cowper, 1803, p. 162) that she and Lady 
Austen were “ nearly of the same age ” tends to confirm 1738 as the year of Lady 
Austen’s birth. It is inconsistent with his belief that Lady Austen was married 
in 1762 or 1763, but perhaps more vaiuable as evidence on het account. 
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Bristol.! Sir Robert dying,? Lady A. returned to Sancerre in 1774,3 
and remained there till the fall of 1778.4 In 1781 she took her abode 
at the Parsonage house at Clifton, and in 1782, in that at Olney, 
which was then kept by the Rev’ Tho* Scott, the Curate, now 
Chaplain of the Lock Hospital, a very worthy man.5 Her object 
was to be near her Sister, of whom she was extremely fond, although 
she cordially detested her husband ; but she was much nearer to 
M' Cowper, whose Garden joined that of the Parsonage; and 
during M* Newton’s residence there, a door had been made in 
the Partition Wall, to render their intercourse more easy. Mt” C. 
& M™ U. being well acquainted with M™ & M®™ J. had visited 
them while Lady A. was at Clifton, and I remember seeing a jeu 
d’esprit of M* C’s upon being stopp’d in an attempt to get there, 
by the wetness of the path. Every verse had this elegant Chorus, 
“Ste, ’sta, stud, stick in the mud, Oh ’tis delightful to wade thro’ 
a flood !”” 6 


1 Madame Billacoys’ letters to Lady Austen in the Theological Miscellany 
are addressed to “‘ Ch——,” July to October, 1771 ; ‘‘ B—— Place, H—shire,” 
August, 1772, to August, 1773 ; “‘ B—— Square, B—1,”” August, 1773, to March, 
1774. Bramshott Place, about three miles from Haslemere, now King George’s 
Sanatorium for Sailors, was her brother’s house. He married Cecilia Calmady, 
b. 1748, an heiress with £10,000, on April 17, 1766, and ten of their children 
were baptized at Bramshott between 1770 and 1785. (J. L. Chester, Westminster 
Registers, 1876, pp. 443, 444; Gentleman’s Magazine, xxxvi, 198; information 
from the Rev. Arthur H. Taylor.) 

* Sir Robert died at Haslemere without issue on February 13, 1772, and the 
baronetcy became extinct (G. E. C., Complete Baronetage, iii, 79). He was 
buried at Haslemere, not at Godalming as G. E. C. says. His epitaph, printed 
in Swanton & Woods, Bygone Haslemere, 1914, p. 338, states that he died in his 
64th year, and this, compared with his age at matriculation (December 11, 1725, 
aged 17), gives 1708 as the year of his birth. 

* Lady Austen returned to France “‘ immediately after her father’s death ” 
(Cowper’s letter to Hill, May 24, 1784, in Poems, ed. Bailey, 1905, p. Ixxi 
His will was proved on June 15, 1774. He made Lady Austen his residuary 
legatee in consideration of not having given her a marriage-portion, but she had 
not obtained full possession of her fortune ten years afterwards (Will, and Cowper’s 
letter quoted above). Some leasehold property of hers in King Street, St. James’s, 
was the subject of two lawsuits, Richardson v. Moore (1817) and Tardiff v. 
Robinson (1819). (C. Beavan, Reports of Cases in Chancery, xxvii, 629-31.) 

* Her return to England in 1778 was probably caused by the declaration of 
war on July 10. There are seven letters from Madame Billacoys addressed to 

L—~” or “L—n” and dated between February, 1779, and January, 1781. 
Lady Austen was a tly living in London, probably at No. 8, Queen Anne 
Street East, where William Unwin visited her in November, 1781. She disposed 
of her London house in July, 1782 (Cowper’s Correspondence, i, 376, ii, 4). 

5 Thomas Scott the Commentator (see D.N.B.). ; 

* The poem, The Distressed Travellers, was published in the Monthly Magazine 
for January, 1808 (xxiv, 566), and this version is the source of all later editions. 
Greatheed’s quotation is really the end of the first stanza. The Monthly Magazine 
prints it, less classically, but not unhappily, “ Sle, Sla, Slud,” and some editors 
have modernized the spelling to “ slee.” 
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With an unusual share of spirits and wit, and considerable 
information, Lady A. was not likely to regard such a Neighbour 
without curiosity and interest. His melancholy was then at its 
height, but it was forced frequently to give way to the Sallies of her 
Vivacity ; and such an intimacy was formed, that Lady A. M™ U, 
and M* C. always dined together, and spent the afternoon in 
company ; they spending one day with her, and she the next with 
them. If she could not dispell his gloom by her peculiar vivacity, 
she could silence his most desperate exclamations by assuming a 
higher tone. But in general he was forced to unbend his brow by 
her talents for entertainment, which when exerted are greater than 
I ever met with in another person of either sex. ‘Thus John Gilpin 
was produced ; the Story, which she told, diverting M* C. so much, 
as to extort a ballad from him. She is devoted to Music, and he 
wrote “ the Poplars are fell’d,” and three other Songs which I have, 
to tunes that were favourites of Lady A. He also at her desire wrote 
some Verses to M™ Billacoys;1 which, with many remarkable 
letters from her to Lady A, and some account of them both, under 
fictitious names, I published with Lady A’s consent, in a religious 
Magazine, between 1787 and 1790. 

Greatly as our late dear Friend has since excelled in Blank Verse, 
it is questionable whether he would have written it at all but for 
Lady A. She preferred Verse without rhyme, and I think dis- 
covered an accurate judgement of M* C.’s talent by urging him 
to make the essay. He consented, but required a specific subject. 
“Oh, any subject ; you can write upon any: take this Sofa, if you 
like, for your subjeci.” I have never heard her mention particulars 
of the progress of the Task, so that affords you a new and open 
field for enquiry.? 

The Public is equally indebted to her for the Homer. M' C. 
frequently reading Homer for his own Amusement, and Pope’s 
translation for that of the ladies, sometimes complained severely 
of the dissimilitude, and wished that some person would make a 


1 To an Afflicted Protestant Lady in France. Madame Billacoys sends her 
thanks to Cowper for oe in September, 1781. It is printed, with some 
variations from the received text, in the Theological Miscellany, vi, 332-34. 

? The whole poem was at first called The Sofa. On February 22, 1784, 
Cowper says, “‘ It consists at present of four books and a part of a fifth,” and 
on August 3, “ The Sofa is ended but not yet finished.” ‘The fair copy for the 
printer was sent off on October 10, 1784, and on October 30 he tells Newton 
that he had begun to write the poem about a year before (Correspondence, ii, 90, 
160, 251, 261). The letter of August 3 is misdated 1783—see Review of English 
Studies, x, 77. 
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more faithful copy of the Original. ‘‘ Why do you not do it your- 
self” said Lady A. “‘ who else is so capable of the undertaking ? ” 
He did not however either begin his Work on Homer or complete 
the Task, while Lady A. remained at Olney. She removed at the 
close of 1784, to Bristol; from which time all their intercourse 
ceased.! Her mind afforded as great a contrast to M™ U’s as 
can well be conceived; she entertained no small contempt and 
aversion for her; and frequently indulged her unequalled turn 
for satire at M"™* U’s expense, sometimes in her company, but oftener 
in M' C’s. At length M™ U. who was not always aware of the 
ridicule designed against her, became apprehensive (perhaps not 
wholly without occasion) that some ideas were formed of a permanent 
union between her two Companions; and at her request M* C, 
drop’d all Correspondence with Lady A. upon her removal. 
She returned to Clifton at the close of 1785, and remained till 
the begin® of 1790, but they never met again. He has acknowledged 
to me that Lady A’s flow of spirits, and talent of ridicule, rendered 
their intercourse frequently uneasy, and always of precarious 
comfort or duration. It is certain that Lady A’s intimates have 
commonly been changed pretty rapidly; and I esteem myself 
highly honoured by an acquaintance with her Ldp, from the time 
of her return to Clifton, which was never interrupted either by 
coldness or contention. When I last saw her, she had a large party 
of Emigrants in her Parlour, among whom I suppose was the Count 
de T; but my own haste, and the amazing noise they made, 
deterred me from joining the Company. She was always strongly 
attached to the French, and although her fervent loyalty led her 
to detest the Revolution, this could only increase her Partiality to 
the Noblesse who suffered by it.? 





* 









* 











Greatheed’s excellent little memoir naturally sharpened Hayley’s 
eagerness for an interview with Lady Austen, but it also awakened him 
: the dangers of a false approach. Greatheed reassures him in a later 
etter : 


? This is not quite accurate. Lady Austen went to Bath in May, 1784, and 
afterwards to Bristol. Cowper’s break with her is first mentioned on July 12, 
and on November 20 he says that she is “ neither returned nor returnable: she 
has —m a house at Bristol, and furnished it.” (Correspondence, ii, 209, 226, 
270. 

* Hayley Letters, Fitzwilliam Museum, I, 16. 
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A sudden explosion of the Countess’s Wit needs not to be 
apprehended. I have only known it set at liberty by some familiarity 
of acquaintance, except provoked by something bizarre, which 
you are not capable of. Against her Eyes, I will warrant you safe, 
at least for the first rencontre ; without the last 6 or 7 Years have, 
contrary to the course of nature, increased their influence. She is 
not, what I have often heard her call herself, the ugliest of all 
women, but her conversation is certainly more fascinating than 
her features.! 


In the end Greatheed met Hayley in London soon after the date of this 
letter and introduced him to Lady Austen. So far as I know, the sub- 
stance of their conversations is recorded only in the tantalizingly discreet 
pages of his biography. 

Hayley was incurably gallant and romantic, and Lady Austen perhaps 
not altogether unsympathetic ; so he describes the origin of her friendship 
with Cowper in a pretty story that later biographers have clung to in spite 
of evidence and probability : 


As the two ladies [Mrs. Jones and Lady Austen] chanced to call 
at a shop in Olney, opposite to the house of Mrs. Unwin, Cowper 
observed them from his window.—Although naturally shy, and 
now rendered more so by his very long illness, he was so struck 
with the appearance of the stranger, that on hearing she was sister 
to Mrs. Jones, he requested Mrs. Unwin to invite them to tea.” 


This story implies that Cowper had no previous knowledge of Lady 
Austen. But he and Mrs. Unwin were doubtless aware that Mrs. Jones, 
the curate’s wife, was related to a deceased baronet, and probably fully 
informed also of Lady Austen’s happy spiritual state. Cowper’s own 
account of their introduction is prosaic enough : 


Lady Austen, waving all forms, has paid us the first visit ; 
and not content with showing us that proof of her respect, made 
handsome apologies for the intrusion.3 


This passage from his first letter to Newton after the latter’s visit to 
Olney in June, 1781, proves that they had been discussing her before her 
arrival. 

Hayley’s insinuation that Cowper was attracted to Lady Austen in 
the first place by her outward appearance is a graceful acknowledgement 


1 September 18, 1800 (Hayley Letters, Fitzwilliam Museum, I, 18). 
2 Life of Cowper, 1803, i, 116. 
® Correspondence, i, 326. 
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of his indebtedness to her, and gives her a most effective entrance into 
his biography, but it is seriously and perhaps deliberately misleading. 
She called herself “‘ the ugliest of all women.” John Corry, who has 

rted some interesting scraps of Olney gossip, says bluntly that she 
was “not remarkable for personal attractions,” 1 and references to her 
physical characteristics are noticeably absent from Cowper’s descriptions 
of her. Dr. Grindon of Olney, the grandson of her niece, Anne Green, 
has a miniature, said to represent her at the age of eighteen, which has 
been reproduced in several of Mr. Thomas Wright’s books on Cowper, 
and it does not contradict the verbal evidence.2 Dr. Grindon had also 
one of her dresses, now in the Cowper Museum at Olney, which in Mrs. 
Grindon’s opinion was made for a very slight woman not much more than 
four feet in height. 

I have dwelt at some length on this ungrateful topic because Hayley’s 
misrepresentation of the circumstances of Cowper’s introduction to Lady 
Austen has had the effect of distracting attention from the community 
of religious interests which was in my opinion a powerful stimulant to 
their friendship. Of course she was a great contrast to the Evangelical 
clergymen and pious gentlewomen who had been his companions and 
correspondents for eighteen years, and I do not minimize the influence 
she gained by renewing his taste for cheerful well-bred society. But 
Lady Austen could “‘ speak Shibboleth,” and she was his sister in the 
Lord before she became Sister Ann in playful verse. It is worth noting 
that the only “‘ Lady Austen ” poem known to have been written during 
her first visit to Clifton is his address to Madame Billacoys. 


* * * * * 


__Greatheed’s letter of September 18, 1800, contains some interesting 
information about Cowper’s minor poems : 


...I send you three of the Canzonettes which M* C. wrote 
for Lady A. and which I think are not in Lady H[esketh]’s Collection. 
The last of the three was Mr‘ C.’s favourite. He talked of turning 
it into Latin, but I fancy he never did. Another, “ The Poplars 
are fell’d,” written after having conducted Lady A. to the site of 
a Poplar Grove, which he intended to shew her, but found just 
cut down, I have seen among other MS Poems in Lady H’s book, 
which doubtless you have or will have. The “ Rose” which in 
my Copy is dated June 20. 83. was also presented to Lady A. who 
is the Anna, as M™ U. is the Mary, of the Song. They usually 
spoke to her by the title of Sister Ann, alluding to some Children’s 
tales, I think called Mother Goose’s. . . . I send you . . . two 


, Life of Cowper, 1803, p. 33. 
The portrait by Romney is of doubtful authenticity ; see Humphry Ward & 
W. Roberts, Romney, ii, 6, 1914. 
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Stanzas, the first of which was the late Rev’ Cha* Wesley’s, the 
second added by MT’ C. for Lady A.! 


The three “ canzonettes”” are “ When all within is peace,” “ No 
longer I follow a sound,” and “ Toll for the brave.” “ The poplars are 
felled ” has not previously been associated with Lady Austen, and has 
generally been assigned to 1784, on the strength of Cowper’s statement 
that he sent it to the Gentleman’s Magazine in August of that year. But 
there is no real reason for assuming that the poem was then new: he 
wrote “ The Rose ” on June 5, 1783, and did not send it to the Magazine 
until February, 1785.3 If Greatheed is to be believed, ‘‘ The poplars 
are felled” must have been written before Lady Austen left Olney in 
May, 1784, and since autumn is the usual time for tree-felling, this poem 
also may belong to the group of lyrics written in 1783. 

The stanza added to Wesley’s hymn is unpublished : 


A Hymn set to Music by D* Arnold. 


I 
Music, at first by Heav’n design’d 

To calm the tumult of the mind, 
Relieves us by it’s sacred aid ; 

As Saul was well, when David play’d : 
But if it takes the Tempter’s part, 
And softly steals away the Heart ; 

It chases the good Spirit away, 

And courts the evil one to stay.* 


2. 

Alas, that Levity and Mirth, 
Unfruitful themes, and things of Earth, 
Should e’er disgrace an Art, design’d 
T’exalt and purify the mind ! 
Then Music animates and warms, 
The charming Art has double charms, 
When Love, that never loves in vain, 
And Mercy, consecrate the Strain. 

* * * * 


Greatheed’s account of Lady Austen’s character is a valuable con- 
tribution towards the solution of that perennial problem, the motives 


1 Hayley Letters, Fitzwilliam Museum, I, 18. 

s Correspondence, i li, 295. 

3 Correspondence, ii, 75, 2 

* Poetical Works of L 3 a Cc. Wesley, ed. Osborn, ix, 160, where |. 1 reads 
** as” for “‘ at ” and 1. 6 “‘ from God ” for “‘ away. 
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and circumstances of Cowper’s breach with her. I may be allowed to 

int out that my amendments to the chronology of his letters clear up 
some minor difficulties here and in other parts of her history.1 But 
circumstantial evidence is still very scanty and the direct statements of 
Cowper and his friends are naturally discreet. Perhaps the solution 
will never be placed entirely beyond conjecture. 

I resolutely suppress my own opinions on this absorbing topic and 
conclude with some particulars of Lady Austen’s life after she left Clifton 
Reynes in1790. She is described in her will? as “ Dame Ann Austen late 
of Chapel Street Grosvenor Place widow but now the wife of Count Claude 
Tardiff Du Granger of Charlotte Street in the parish of Saint Mary le 
Bone.” It refers to her settlement made on July 16, 1796, and that is likely 
to have been the date of her second marriage. Greatheed, in his later 
letters, calls Monsieur de Tardif “‘ the Baron,” and so he describes him- 
self in his book, “ Lycias. Poéme en cing chants, suivi de 1 Illuminisme ou 
Ecole du Siécle, comédie en cing actes et en vers. Par M. le Baron de 
Tardif, maréchal-de-camp, ancien officier supérieur des gardes-du-corps 
du roi, chevalier de l’ordre royal et militaire de Saint-Louis, et du noble 
ordre du Phénix d’Hoenloé ” (Paris, 1820, 80). He is not in the lists 
of barons or of maréchaux-de-camp in the French Almanac Royal for 
1820, and I suppose that his title (perhaps Freiherr) and his military 
rank were, like the Order of the Phoenix, conferred on him by the Prince 
of Hohenlohe-Waldenburg-Bartenstein, an anti-Napoleonic condottiere. 
He says in his preface that /’I//uminisme was written in 1798,so Lady Austen 
had the satisfaction of marrying a poet after all. The Baron took her to 
Paris after the Peace of Amiens, but she “ sunk under the fatigue of the 
excursion” and died there on August 12, 1802.3 


? Review of English Studies, vii, 182-87 ; viii, 316-19 ; x, 76-78. 
? P.C.C. 666 Kenyon, dated November 30, 1796. 
_* Hayley, Life of Cowper, 1803, ii,.290. (The Baron’s poetical epitaph on her, 
with a translation by Hayley, is in Hayley’s Memoirs, ii, 145-7, 1823. 
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S. T. COLERIDGE’S PHILOSOPHICAL 
LECTURES OF 1818-19 


By KATHLEEN H. Cosurn. 


In the December of 1818, as soon as the “ riffaciamento ” of The 
Friend was off his hands, Coleridge made an announcement in the 
Literary Gazette. ‘‘ Mr. Coleridge’s two courses of Lectures on 
Monday and Thursday evenings (eight o’clock) at the Crown and 
Anchor, Strand, will commence on the 14th and 17th of this month: 
the former, an Historical and Biographical Course on the most 
important revolutions in the beliefs and opinions of Mankind ; the 
latter on Six Select Plays of Shakespeare, each forming the subject 
of a single lecture.” ! 

Little in connection with the course on the revolutions in the 
beliefs and opinions of mankind has been published, either in the 
author’s lifetime or later. There was the Prospectus, which set 
December 7 as the date of the first lecture and specified fourteen 
weekly lectures with an intermission of Christmas week. Very 
few copies of the Prospectus are extant. Part of it was printed by 
Allsop ;? part is to be found word for word in a footnote in the 
third edition (1818) of The Friend. 

There was also a Chronological and Historical Assistant to a 
Course on the History of Philosophy from Thales, an outline that 
Coleridge prepared for this course. Copies of it, too, are scarce ; but 
most of the Introduction is also given by the enthusiastic Allsop.’ 

It is a pity that Allsop, who attended the lectures, did not 
describe them; he thought Green was editing them. ‘The two 
pamphlets, the Prospectus and the Assistant, provided all that was 
known about them until J. Dykes Campbell began to investigate. 
His garnerings of contemporary notices and reports appeared in 
the Atheneum of December 26, 1891, and January 2, 1892. Pro- 


1 Reproduced from the Literary Gazette, by J. Dykes Campbell, in the 
Atheneum for December 26, 1891. 
® Allsop, T., Letters, Conversations, Recollections, etc., ii, 220-24. 
9 Ibid., ii, 118-23. 
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fessor Raysor gave some additional information in his edition of 
the Shakespearian criticism,! and some of the letters edited by 
Professor Griggs contribute a few incidental facts.2 But so far the 
richest vein has remained untapped. In 1895 E. H. Coleridge 
said that reports of the lectures were in his possession. Of these 
no use that I can discover has ever been made. Search for the MS. 
was at first unrevealing ; perhaps others have also given up the 
hunt for it, discouraged by thinking of that ill-starred trunkful 
of Coleridgiana which, in 1895, left London but failed to arrive 
at Torquay. However, the MS. has recently come to light? and 
with two other MSS., and the various circumstances connected with 
all three, adds considerably to our knowledge of Coleridge’s reading, 
his lecturing, and his thinking, in 1818 and 1819. 

Hookham Frere, a welcome frequenter of the Grove at High- 
gate, hired a reporter to take down Coleridge’s philosophical lectures 
in shorthand. From his verbatim reports, transcripts were made 
and it is these which are fortunately still in existence. 

Coleridge’s defenders may enjoy their moment of triumph in 
the face of “ calumniators” and “ detractors”’ who harp on his 
“unfinished schemes ”’ though even a staunch ally like Campbell 
was led to make the statement, derogatory in implication, that 
“ at least 2 of them [the lectures] had passed beyond the prospectus 
stage.” But in this instance an amende honorable can be made. 
Although only twelve Frere reports exist, we know that the full 
fourteen lectures were given. The reports, which for convenience 
will be called the Frere MS., begin with the second lecture on 
December 28. ‘The first lecture may have been missed by Frere’s 
reporter ; at any rate Campbell found two reviews of it. The 
fourteenth lecture was given on March 29, and though the Frere 
MS. lacks any report, there is another account of it in a manuscript 
in the British Museum. British Museum Add. MS. 3057, which 
Dr. Muirhead has called to my attention, contains twelve very 
scant reports of these lectures ; the set wants the first and sixth. 
The reports are too meagre to be of great value in themselves, 
but they are interesting in so far as they prove that the fourteenth 
lecture did ‘‘ pass from the potential to the actual,” on March 2g. 

We are able to conjecture the completion of the course from 
other evidence. In a private library and not generally available 


* Raysor, T’. M., Coleridge’s Shakespearean Criticism, ii, 318-23. 
* Griggs, E. L., Unpublished Letters of S. T. Coleridge, ii, 242-47. 
® See p. 437, note’s. 
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there are, in a thickish leather-covered notebook, about one hundred 
and twenty-five closely written pages of Coleridge’s autograph notes 
preparatory to the lectures. They have a twofold value. In the 
editing they are proving a veritable sine qua non. Moreover, when 
placed alongside the verbatim Frere MS., they provide an unusual 
glimpse over the lecturer’s shoulder as he lectured, now using, now 
deserting his notes. From the notebook we learn more, perhaps, 
than his auditors knew of the agony and concern with which the 
course was completed. At the top of p. 160 in the notebook, in 
the large, rather careless and impatient hand, which in Coleridge's 
MSS. we learn to associate with poor spirits, is written, ‘‘ Monday, 
29th March, 1819 Fourteenth of the Phil. Course and the Last 
(O pray Heaven, that it may indeed be the Last) of All. Absit omen 
de morte secunda : de prima sufficet sit modi! post obitum drapafia.” 

From a different source comes further light on the preparation 
of material. It was in connection with work on Coleridge’s 
marginalia on the first ten volumes of W. G. Tennemann’s Geschichte 
der Philosophie, Leipzig, 1798—1817,? that the philosophical lectures 
first became an object of most urgent curiosity. The fact that 
the Chronological and Historical Assistant bore a more than incidental 
resemblance to Tennemann’s historical tables, that even the scanty 
newspaper reports found by J. D. Campbell had points in common 
with the marginalia and with Tennemann, and above all that 
Coleridge had used Tennemann in The Friend but dropped him 
just when the lecture course was proposed, all suggested, even 
before the Frere MS. turned up, a possible close connection between 
the reading of Tennemann and the lecture course. ‘That con- 
jecture is now borne out by the Frere MS. and by the notebook, 
in both of which Tennemann is referred to by name and quoted. 
An appreciation of the relation of Tennemann and Coleridge’s 
marginalia is helpful to an understanding of the lectures, and two 
or three points at least are worth noticing. 

First the Chronological and Historical Assistant. It provides 
convincing proof that Coleridge intended to lean rather heavily 
on the “ Tinny Man,” as he called him, for biographical and other 
details of fact needed in the course. The introduction to the 
Assistant is Coleridge’s own, but what follows is a Coleridgian 
translation, edited with omissions and additions, of the historical 


1 Qy. read “‘ sufficit, sit modo” or“. . . si sit modo” ?—Ed. R. E. S. 
2 Br. Mus. C. 43.c.24. 
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tables appended to the first six volumes of Tennemann. The 
similarities, not only in disputable dates but in phrasing, are so 
marked as to be beyond coincidence. For example : 


Tennemann, Vol. I Coleridge 
608 Pythagoras geboren nach 584 Pythagoras born, according 
Larcher. to Meiners and other writers ; 
584 Pythagoras geboren nach but Larcher throws back the 
Meiners. date of his birth to a.c, 608. 


Here Coleridge cites authorities. When Tennemann does not, 
neither does Coleridge. Again : 


Tennemann Coleridge 
399 Die Sokratiker begeben sich 399 The disciples of Socrates be- 
nach Megara. take themselves to Megara. 


Many more instances could be taken at random to put the indebted- 
ness beyond doubt. Coleridge often bemoaned the lack of any 
good history of philosophy in English, and in the third lecture he 
acknowledged Tennemann “the very best writer on philosophic 
history we have hitherto had.” But, in spite of many debts owing 
to Tennemann for the scaffolding of the course, it is clear that 
Coleridge himself is responsible for the controlling ideas behind 
it, and the manner of its development. 

The Friend and the lectures and Tennemann interlock like 
pieces of a puzzle. The third essay in the third volume of the 1818 
edition of The Friend (it stuck, as Lamb said of a later work, for a 
little more copy) owes something to Coleridge’s reading of ‘Tenne- 
mann. The quotation at the head of the essay, “‘H dd0s xdrw, 
The road downwards,” is quoted from Heraclitus by Tennemann.! 
Coleridge’s first paragraph on the rise of the Sophists is Tennemann’s 
wordier account in brief,2 and the second contains the sentence, 
“ Such were Protagoras, Gorgias, Prodicus, Hippias, Polus, Callicles, 

? Tennemann, i, 221. 

* Tennemann, i, 354-56. The Geschichte der Philosophie is sufficiently difficult 
of access to make a long quotation seem to be necessary here : 

_ Pythagoras gab sich zuerst den Beinamen goguoris in einer andern Bedeutung, 
indem er darunter denjenigen verstand, der andere zu Weisen macht. Diese 
Benennung erhielten vor und zu Sokrates Zeiten viele Gelehrte, ohne dasz der 
Begriff festgesetzt war, was eigentlich darunter verstanden werde. Erst Plato 
und Aristoteles bestimmten diesen Begriff, indem sie die unterscheidenden 

ctere des Protagoras und derer, die sich nach dessen Beispiel Sophisten 
nennten, abstrahirten. Nicht Redner, nicht Rhetoren, nicht Politiker allein 
waren die Sophisten, sondern Gelehrte, die alle damals vorhandenen Kentnisse 
sammelten, und fiir Geld aus Gewinnsucht und Ehrgeiz andere lehrten, und mit 


den Wissenschaften ein Gewerbe trieben. Dieses machte den Character der 
Sophisten vorziiglich verhasst, bei den feiner fiihlenden Griechen, welche dies 
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Thrasymachus, and a whole host of Sophists minorum gentium,” 
verbatim from the same pages. The quotation from the Timeys 
in Coleridge’s second paragraph is given by Tennemann,! and the 
sentences that follow Coleridge’s translation of it are, with variations, 
to be found among his marginalia on Tennemann.2 The third 
and fourth paragraphs also have small points in common with 
Tennemann, and the remainder of the essay seems to be pure 
Coleridge. The fifth essay again echoes Tennemann and here we 
come to a long footnote on pp. 60-61 which is the Assistant condensed 
and is word for word part of the Prospectus. With this footnote, 
which is really the first announcement of the course of lectures, 
use of Tennemann in The Friend ceases. The lectures followed 
close on its publication, and Tennemann contributed to both. 

So much for the conditions out of which the lectures sprang. 
Like many other “ Esteccean”’ undertakings they were born of 
economic necessity and only with great effort reached fulfilment. 

The condition of the MS. reports may well have daunted Green, 
though Green ought to have known that Tennemann’s Geschichte 
der Philosophie would supply many of the gaps, for Coleridge used 
Green’s copy. Some early custodian of the MS., I think Green, 
has made a few editorial suggestions in the margins, and has supplied 
six or eight missing names, not in every case correctly. Frere’s 
reporter was obviously not familiar with Greek and Latin and 
omitted many proper names and philosophical terms. At times 

‘the lecturer’s eloquence seems to have been too much for him. 
There is almost no punctuation in this MS. of approximately one 
hundred and fifteen thousand words, except the occasional dash. 
The transcription from the shorthand is in two different, but both 
careful, hands. If the shorthand copy is in existence, it might yet 
supply much. On the other hand, from the fact that the gaps are 
no more noticeable in the transcript of the one hand than the other, 


fiir eine Entehrung des menschlichen Geistes hielten. Sokrates verglich sie mit 
den Weibern die ihre Gunst verkaufen. Sie machten vorziiglich Jagd auf edle 
Junglinge, weil diese besser bezahlten. Sie reiseten von einer Stadt zur andern, 
hielten da en, oder stellten ihre andern Kiinste zur Schau auf. Sie 
versprachen, die jungen Leute zu Rednern, zu Staatsmannern, zu Gelehrten, 
auch wohl zu tugendhaften Mannern zu bilden, und zu alle dem zu machen, was 
man verlangte. 
Die ersten Sophisten waren zum Theil grosse Redner, welche schon anfingen, 
ihre Kunst in gewisse Regeln zu bringen. Dahin gehoren Protagoras, Gorgias, 
Prodicus, Hippias, Polus, Kallicles und Thrasymachus, mit einem ganzen Heer 
von Sophisten Minorum gentium. 

4 ‘Tennemann, i, 353. 

* Br. Mus. C. 43.c.24: i, 197-201 ; 366-68 ; also fly-leaves front and back. 
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one may surmise that the omissions probably originated in the 
lecture room. 

Curiosity as to the nature of the course, is perhaps pardonable 
in readers of Coleridge’s prose, even in the face of a title like the 
History of Philosophy from Thales. Within the very limited space 
available the lectures may be described in outline. 

Lecture I, December 14.!_ ‘‘ On Monday evening Mr. Coleridge 
commenced a course of biographical and historical lectures on the 
most important revolutions in the belief and opinions of Mankind. 
... That of Monday was principally introductory, showing the 
progressive state of civilization and the consequently improved 
state of human reason. Mr. C. denied that true philosophy had 
any existence before the days of Pythagoras, and entered largely 
into a view of ancient history as illustrative of the subject.” 

Lecture II, December 28. Coleridge began with a comparison 
of the development of Greek and Hebrew civilization and thought, 
then dealt with Thales, with the definition of philosophy, and with 
Pythagoras as the first real philosopher, with Mesmerism, or animal 
magnetism which came into discussion of the alleged miracles of 
Pythagoras, and finally he emphasized the blending of Greek and 
Hebrew thought in Christianity. 

Lecture III, January 4. A question asked about the Pythagorean 
mathematics discussed in the previous lecture led to an explanation 
of Pythagorean symbolism and that, in turn, led to the distinction 
between subject and object. A description of the Eleatic school 
involved pointing out the error of pantheists, ancient and modern, 
in identifying God and the World. Coleridge next discussed 
Democritus as neither an atheist nor a materialist in the modern 
sense, and then described the rise of the Sophists. 

Lecture IV, January 11. There was a rapid review up to 
Socrates who received some praise and some blame, then some 
clarifying of the uses of the word “ pleasure.” The Cynic and 
Cyrenaic sects came under fire, and the question of Xenophon 
versus Plato as a Socratic, and of when Plato is Plato and when 
Socrates. Coleridge discussed Plato’s life and the aim of his work 
in some detail, and delivered a panegyric on the influence of Platon- 
ism on the fine arts, and as a preparation for Christianity. 

Lecture V, January 18. A defence of the last position, namely, 


. * This review appeared in the Literary Gazette : see the Athenceum, January 2, 
1892. 
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that Christianity was a natural and prepared-for development, 
preceded Coleridge’s description of the different academies and their 
confusion of terms. This led him to a digression on the necessity 
of “‘ de-synonimizing ” of words. In connection with a biographical 
account of Aristotle, he pointed out the religious intolerance of the 
ancients, in refutation of Gibbon and Hume. Aristotle’s contriby- 
tion to knowledge he compared with Plato’s service to philosophy, 
with some railing against modern Aristotelianism and some emphasis 
on the importance of philosophy for society. 

Lecture VI, January 25. Except for two digressions, one on 
words, and an interesting one on taste, he vanquished in fairly 
systematic succession the Megaric school, Pyrrho and the Sceptics, 
Epicurus and the Epicureans, Zeno and the Stoics. The doldrums 
of philosophy which followed he explained by social conditions 
and the worship of pagan gods. Into this gloomy picture of in- 
tellectual degradation and chaos comes Christianity and He “ in 
whom all the rays of truth from all the different sects concentred 
and who supplied that which was wanting to all.” 

Lecture VII, February 8.! An explanation of the spread of 
Christianity occasioned severe strictures on Gibbon. After dealing 
with the Eclectic philosophy and Mysteries, Coleridge eulogized 
Plotinus but decried his “ unnatural union with Magic.”’ Some of 
Porphyry’s stories led to an interesting criticism of cataclysmic 
“conversion.” The lecture ended with a vigorous statement of 
the social importance of philosophy and religion and the relationship 
of the two. 

Lecture VIII, February 15. Coleridge continued with a dis- 
cussion of the Eclectics and Sceptics, Proclus and the confused 
relations of philosophy and religion in the early centuries of 
Christianity. Then there was a long digression on the origin of 
states, the diffusion of population in Asia and Europe, the triumph 
of the barbarians over Rome, and the effect on the dissemination 
of Christian theology. He spoke of the paralysis of philosophy 
during the ensuing wars, stressing the importance of the church 
and its influence in founding universities ; and he argued for the 
value ot the scholastic disputations. 

Lecture IX, February 22. “ The Eclectic philosophers at- 
tempted to make religion philosophy—the schoolmen’s attempt 


1 The lecture of February 1 had to be postponed because of the lecturer’s 
illness. See Griggs, op. cit., ii, 245 ; and Raysor, op. cit., ii, 319. 
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was to convert philosophy into religion.” This statement is the 
kernel of a long discussion involving Scotus, Erigena, Abelard, John 
of Salisbury, and others. It preceded a rather long digression on 
education with analogies from the insect world. During the re- 
mainder of the lecture, Coleridge concerned himself chiefly with the 
tangled realist-nominalist controversy, made some comments in 
extenuation of the ‘‘ Dark Ages,”’ and promised for the next lecture 
the period from the Reformation to Charles II. 

Lecture X, March 1. The severance of philosophy from 
religion in the Platonism issuing from Florence, and of intelligence 
from piety in the north, Coleridge held to be preparations for the 
Reformation. ‘The Cabala, Reuchlin, and H. C. Agrippa he spoke 
of briefly, and Erasmus and Luther and their contributions to the 
Reformation were dealt with at greater length. Erasmus and Luther 
he compared with Voltaire and Rousseau, in neither case to the 
glorification of the Frenchman. The need for an epistemology was 
indicated. 

Lecture XI, March 8. The lives of St. Theresa, Bruno, Behmen, 
Francis Bacon and Kepler, old and favourite subjects with the 
lecturer, so delightfully detained him that the promise for the 
tenth lecture went unfulfilled. ‘The audience must wait till the 
twelfth lecture for ‘“‘ the state of mind in the Civil Wars under 
Charles I and thence the progress of materialism and infidelity on 
to the time immediately before the French Revolution.” 

Lecture XII, March 15. Materialism, ancient and modern, 
was the subject of this lecture which dealt, in rather twisty order 
at times, with the ancient materialists and with the moderns, Hobbes, 
and more particularly, Descartes. ‘The errors in their theories of 
knowledge, and the detrimental effects of materialism on science, 
religion, and society, he carefully pointed out and at the end he 
brought in Kant to take up the cudgels against Condillac and to 
demonstrate the logical necessity of the idea of free will. 

Lecture XIII, March 22. He explained certain philosophical 
terms: body, matter, spirit, passive, active, mind, subject and 
object, and stated briefly some of the problems connected with them. 
He gave considerable time to Locke, to show “ that there was 
nothing in Locke which his best admirers most admired, that 
might not be found more clearly and better laid down in Descartes 
ortheoldSchoolmen.”! Leibnitz and Spinoza given higher honours, 

* Table Talk, April 11, 1820. See also Letters, ed. E. H. Coleridge, i, 351. 
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he then enumerated and briefly discussed Kant’s merits and closed 
the lecture with apologies for having left no time for Schelling. 

Lecture XIV, March 29. There is no Frere report for this 
lecture, but there is the scanty B.M. MS., and there are seven pages 
of notes in the notebook. From a patchwork of these two sources 
it is clear that the final lecture was a résumé, shot through with 
Coleridgian idealism, of the whole history of philosophy. At the 
close he made a strong appeal for the exercise of the powers of 
reflection, and the moral will, instead of ‘‘ succumbence ”’ to the 
senses and feelings pandered to in the systems of philosophy 
fashionable at the time. 

A glance through this rapid outline may well raise the question 
whether, when Coleridge condemned Stanley’s history, and Enfield’s 
abridgment of Brucker for having “‘ no principle of arrangement, 
with no method, and therefore without unity and without progress 
and completion,” he was not one of those persons who ought to be 
careful about throwing stones. On the other hand, if we look at 
his intention in the course, his digressions seem to be not un- 
pardonable in a lecturer. His was to be a treatment of the subject 
“in which the accidental influences of particular periods and 
individual genius are by no means overlooked, but which does 
yet in the main consider Philosophy historically, as an essential part 
of the history of man, and as if it were the striving of a single mind, 
under very different periods of its own growth and development ; 
but so that each change and every new direction should have its 
cause and its explanation in the errors, insufficiency, or prematurity 
of the preceding, while all by reference to a common object is 
reduced to harmony of impression and total result. Now this 
object, which is one and the same in all the forms of Philosophy, 
and which alone constitutes a work philosophic, is—the origin and 
primary laws (or efficient causes) either of the WorLp, man 
included (which is Natural Philosophy)—or of Human Nature 
exclusively, and as far only as it is human (which is Moral Philosophy). 
If to these we subjoin, as a third problem, the question concerning 
the sufficiency of the human reason to the solution of both or either 
of the two former, we shall have a full conception of the sense 
in which the term, Philosophy, is used in this Prospectus and the 
Lectures corresponding to it.” ! 

The audience was thus forewarned! ‘The lecturer, for his part, 

1 Allsop, op. cit., ii, 222-23. 
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recognized that it is the prerogative of an audience to “ expect to 
be kept awake,” ! and some of his “‘ diversions ’’ were to the purpose, 
as, for instance, his misquotation : 
Fleas bite little dogs and less fleas bite them, 
And so you go on ad infinitum, 

his defence of cricket, the anecdotal accounts of H. C. Agrippa, and 
of St. Theresa and the quotations from his own poems. But some- 
times illness, or lack of firmness and endurance, led to meandering 
generalities, even with the notes in front of him. Sometimes the 
notes had not been prepared for more than the introduction to a 
lecture, and he was indeed “an eagle dallying with the wind ” ; 
at other times, pushing notes aside, he stood before his hearers 
“the inspired charity boy ” again, eloquent for his heroes and 
martyrs. To some the lectures contain just so much historical 
philosophy as was compatible with two hours of Coleridge’s epi- 
cyclical talk once a week for fourteen weeks. ‘To another audience, 
“ fit though few,” they will be the fullest presentation we have of 
some of the philosophical views of one who, as Dr. Muirhead says, 
was “‘ unaware of the extent of the revolution in men’s minds for 
which his own thought, more than that of any other writer of his 
time and nation, was the preparation.” 2 

There is another aspect of the lectures and one of some im- 
portance. They were part preparation and part introduction for 
the Opus Maximum. The outline of that project 3 and a letter to 
Southey 4 make it clear that the lectures were “ almost a necessary 
Introduction to my Magnum Opus in which I have been making 
regular and considerable progress till my Lectures, and shall resume 
immediately after.” ‘The Frere MS., with the help of the notebook 
and of Tennemann, is now being prepared for publication.5 When 
the editing is completed—if so Coleridgian a hope may be expressed 
—the lectures will be seen to be yet another part of that “ Great 
Work ” which is becoming with the years much more than the “‘ mere 
matter of moonshine ” that Green’s editor seemed to think it. 


: Griggs, op. cit., ii, 246. 
; Muirhead, J. M., Coleridge as Philosopher, p. 255. 
: Snyder, A. D., Coleridge on Logic and Learning, pp. 6-7. 
Griggs, op. cit., ii, 247. 
_* Further information about the MS. of the lectures and others related to it, 
will then be given. In the meantime if questions arise in this connection for 
any who are especially interested, I should be glad if they would write to me. 
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NOTES AND OBSERVATIONS 


“ KYNGE MELYZYUS ” AND THE PASTIME OF 
PLEASURE 


THE identity of the character described as “‘ Kynge Melyzyus ” in 
The Pastime of Pleasure presents an interesting problem. In his 
edition of Hawes’s poem, Dr. W. E. Mead,! confessing that he is 
puzzled, makes the following observation, 


Melyzyus appears rather frequently in The Pastime : cf. \l. 430, 998, 
2484, 3257, 3278, 3305, 3346. But it is not altogether clear why Hawes 

makes so much of him. According to the Courte of Sapyence, C. iii 
(ed. 1510), Millesius was “‘ one of the sages seven in grece,” but his name 
is not found in any of the lists of the sages that I have examined. 
According to Smith’s Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography and 
Mythology, Melisseus was “ an ancient king of Crete who by Amalthea 
became the father of the nymphs Adrasteia and Ida, to whom Rhea 
entrusted the infant Zeus to be brought up.”” Hawes evidently drew 
upon material of a different sort. 


What is this “ material of a different sort”? As the various 
dictionaries of classical mythology offer no further assistance, we are 
forced to conclude that Hawes either invented this personage to 
serve his needs or that he had some definite classical figure in mind. 
“ Kynge Melyzyus ” represents the perfection of knighthood and 
has a correspondingly important role in The Pastime. Hawes refers 
to him thus : 


In whose tyme reygned/also in Thessayle 

A parte of Grece/the kynge Melyzyus 

That was ryght stronge/and fyerce in batayle 

By whose labour/as the story sheweth vs 

He brake _ horses wylde and rygoryous 

Tech men/on them ryght well to ryde 

And he hymselfe/dyde fyrst the horse bestryde.”’ (ll. 218-24.) 


Bycause Mylyzyus/with his worthynesse 

Dyde fyrste attame/and breke the wyldnes 

Of the ryall stedes/and ryght swyftly 

His men and he/rode on them surely ”’ (Il. 998-1001). 


Than forthe he wente vnto the mageste 

Of Kynge Melyzyus the myghty conqueroure 

ma O power so hye in dygnyte 

y+ end vyctoryous and famous Emperoure 
Iustynge truely the orgynall floure (Il. 3277-81). 





? Early English Text Society, 1928. Note to 1. 218. 
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“ Melyzyus,” king of “ Thessayle,” is represented as an able 
horseman, a victorious jouster, and a valiant soldier. As we can 
see from the frequent and specific references to him that Hawes 
was very proud of his knowledge of “ Kynge Melyzyus,” the 
supposition that he is merely an invention of Hawes’s can, I believe, 
be dismissed. We must, therefore, come to the conclusion that 
this character is what he is represented to be, a definite classical 
figure and should appear in Greek literature. Although it may be 
a bold conjecture, I suggest that the origin of the character may be 
found in the works of Pindar. The third Isthmian Ode was written 
to celebrate the victories of Melissus of Thebes at the Isthmian and 
Nemean games, and Pindar ! says : 

And he bringeth no disgrace on the manliness inherited from his fathers. 
Ye know, I ween, the olden glory of Cleénymus in the chariot-races : and, 
being on their mother’s side akin to the Labdacidz, they walked in the 
ways of wealth with toilsome training of their teams of four horses. 


These men verily are spoken of as honoured of old in Thebes, as 
patrons of the neighbour-towns, and as untainted by boisterous insolence ; 
and, as for the memorials of men now dead or of men that live, the 
memorials of boundless fame that fly through all the world—all of these 
did they attain in all their fulness. And by far-reaching deeds of native 
valour, did they touch the pillars of Heracles; and let none pursue 
prowess that passeth beyond that bound! Aye, and they became breeders 
of horses, and were the joy of the mail-clad Arés. 


The Cleonymidz were a wealthy Theban family, particularly 
noted for their devotion to horse-breeding and honoured as the 
“patrons of the neighbour-towns ” and as “‘ the joy of the mail- 
clad Ares.” Melissus, the winner of the pancratic games on the 
Isthmus, was certainly a ‘“‘ myghty conqueroure,” and, owing to the 
success of his “‘ stedes ” at Nemea, an equally famous horseman. 
The achievements of these two champions are so similar as to be 
more than a mere coincidence. 

There is no reason to presume that Hawes could not have been 
acquainted, possibly only indirectly, with Pindar’s Odes. It is 
certain that Hawes was familiar with the Classics, though, according 
to Mead, “there is no convincing proof that he knew Greek.” 
Pindar was not unknown to the early Humanists. As early as 
1427, Francesco Filelfo 2 possessed a manuscript of Pindar; even 

* Sir John Sandys, The Odes of Pindar, London, 1915, pp. 457-61. 


_* L. Mehus, Ambrosii Traversarii ... Latine Epistole, Florence, 1759, 
Liber XXIV, Epist. XXX. 
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more important is the fact that, in a letter dated the “ XIII, KAL, 
Maias 1461,” Filelfo | quotes from the ninth Olympian Ode, giving a 
Byzantine version of 
70 5€ dua xpdtiorov azav* 
moAdror 5€ Si8axrats 
avOpuitrwv aperais KA€os 
wpovoay apéabar 
avev 5€ Gob, ceavyapevov 
od oKxatdTepov xphp’ Exacrov 


Politian, under whom Grocyn and Linacre studied, refers to Pindar 
in the Silva,? although there is no definite evidence that he had 
read the odes. 

I am not attempting to prove that Hawes knew Greek ; indeed, 
if we are to assume that “‘ Kynge Melyzyus ” is the Melissus of the 
third Isthmian Ode, it presupposes that Hawes was not a student of 
Pindar, the two characters being similar but not the same. It is 
probable that Hawes was at Oxford during the closing years of the 
fifteenth century, at which time Erasmus, Linacre, and Grocyn were 
arousing interest in the study of Greek. Did he obtain his informa- 
tion concerning “ Melyzyus ” in his Oxford days or on his later 
Continental travels? At all events, Melissus of Thebes is apparently 
the only classical figure that approximates Hawes’s “ Melyzyus ” 
and must represent the earliest instance of Pindar’s influence on 
English literature. 

Dr. Mead, in his valuable introduction (to The Pastime of 
Pleasure), omitted to remark on the peculiar rhyme-scheme of the 
following passage. The rhyme-words of each stanza reappear as 
the initial words of each successive stanza, with the curious result 
that there is a first word rhyme-scheme. The lines are : 


Mesure/mesureth/mesure/in effecte 
Mesure/mesureth/euery quantyte 
Mesure/mesureth/all way the aspecte 
Mesure/mesureth /all in certayne 
Mesure/mesureth/in the stabylyte 
Mesure/mesureth/in euery doutfull case 
And mesure is the lodesterre of all grace 





1 F. Filelfo, Liber Epistolarum, Venice, 1502, Lib. XVII, Epist. VII. 
Lib. XXIV, Epist. I, etc., for references to Pindar. 
2 The passage consists of twenty-six lines, beginning : 
“* Aerios procul in tractus et nubila supra 
Pindarus it, dircaeus olor, cui nectare blandae,”’ etc. 
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Affecte of mesure is longe contynuaunce 
Quantyte without mesure is nought 

Aspecte of mesure deuoydeth repentaunce 
Certayne wolde weye all thynges thought 
Stabylyte vpon a perfyte grounde is wrought 
Cace doutfull may yet a whyle abyde 

Grace may in space a remedy prouyde 


Countenaunce causeth the promocyon 

Nought auayleth seruyse without attendaunce 
Repentaunce is after all abusyon 

Thought afore wolde haue had perceueraunce 
Wrought how sholde be by dede the myschaunce 
Abyde nothynge tyll thou do the dede 

Prouyde in mynde how thou mayst haue mede 


Promocyon groweth after good gouernaunce 

Attendaunce doth attayne good fauoure 

Abusyon is causer of all varyaunce 

Perceyueraunce causeth the grete honoure 

Myschaunce alway is rote of doloure 

Dede done can not be called agayne 

Mede well rewarded bothe with Ioye and payne (ll. 2633-60). 


Stanza I, |..4 and stanza 2,1. 4. For “ certayne ” read “ Cer- 
taynte” as edition of 1509. Stanza 2, 1.1. For “ Affecte” read 
“ Effecte ” as stanza 1, 1. 1. 

Curt F. BUHLER. 


COLOUR DE ROY 
Why, then I have sixe peeces of vellat sent me 


A peece of ash colour, a three pilde black, ‘a colour de roy 
A crimson, a sad greene, and a purple. 
London Prodigal, A3 verso (1605). 

On the night of February 19, 1615, Cuthbert Burbage, sharer in 
the Globe Theatre, and his brother Richard, first interpreter of 
the leading roles of Shakespeare’s plays, were robbed of linen, 
clothing and household goods, valued at £11. The list of bur- 
glarised articles gives an interesting idea of the wardrobe of the 
Burbages and incidently recalls a colour which, though accounted 
a new fashion at this time, was in reality only a revived sixteenth- 
century favourite. 

Cuthbert’s loss included three cloaks, one of which was “ color 
daroye,” ! a term familiar in early seventeenth-century drama and 
accounts. Cotgrave, 1611, says that couleur de roy was “a title in 
old time due only unto Purple, though usurped at this day by a kind 


Middlesex Sessions Rolls, Middlesex County Record Society, ii, 108. 
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of bright Tawnie, and yet some hold that this comes neerer the true 
Purple of the Ancients than the moderne one.” ! The earliest 
noted dramatic reference, that in Marston’s Antonio’s Revenge, 
1602, shows that Cotgrave’s definition was correct : 


Alb. Thy face doth looke 
Like the head of a rosted rabbit. 


Bal. By my troth, mee thinkes his nose is 
just colour de roy.? 


Cuthbert’s cloak was a fashionable colour. Couleur de roy 
had been included in a prospectus addressed by the important 
Maison Bovant-Caillet, 1607, to “‘ tous merchans drapiers ”’ who 
desired all colours 4 la mode,3 and nine years later it appeared in the 
satiric, but accurate “‘ deffense”” of latest fashions of Les aventures 
du Baron de Faeneste.t Also the wardrobe accounts of Prince 
Charles, son of James I of England, show a partiality for this colour 5 
as if it were a new creation, though it had been used at the Court 
of Scotland seventy years before Charles was born. 

Although cloth manufacture in Scotland was beyond the infant 
stage, the tendency towards the use of foreign wares at Court is 
noticeable not only during the Regency—when it is true that French 
and English struggled even for the Prince’s own person—but 
especially after the twelve-year-old king ascended the throne in 
1524. The Compota Thesaurariorum Regum Scotorum between 
1511 and 1542 record purchases of velvets and silks from Florence, 
Genoa, Lucca, Lille, Rouen, Bruges; fustian from Naples and 
Milan ; fine linen from the Low Countries; scarlet and tamine 
from England. French colours which were later “ new” at the 
English Court appear in these early accounts: the ‘“‘ new milk and 
wattir,” 1511; French russet, 1512; mallart or “ drayk’”’ colour, 
1541.6 In October 1531, an item of “ vii 1/2 quartartis collour 
du roy to be the King ane galcot with slevis ” is noted, and during 
the next four years every kind of garment from “ dowblet,” “ cote,” 


4 Cotgrave observes, however, that “‘ the violet is still held the French King’s 
proper colour.” Minshew in Guide Into pie st , 1627, defines the king’s colour 
as purple, but Ovdin, 1649, identifies “ de roy”’ with “ minime clair,” 
te. bright tawny. 

1, iii. 

® , fre , La at, la mode, et le costume au XVII* siecle (Paris, 1924), Plate X. 
ei, 
O., E. 101/434/9 ; ; E.101/436/9, etc. 
Compota in eleven volumes were edited 1902-1916 by Sir James Balfour 
‘or above, iv, 245, 421 ; viii, 22. 
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“ gowne ” to “ ryding cloik ” for the king was made in this colour.! 
By 1536 it was being used for his saddle cloths, for the wardrobe of 
his officials and children of his Chapel, and for the livery of his 
servants, and thereafter it very seldom appears in His Majesty’s 

rsonal wardrobe. The Court set the fashion, but naturally lesser 
folk could not afford foreign goods. To meet their demand, native 
dyers attempted imitation. They must have succeeded by 1538, 
for in that year “‘ iij elnis 1/2 elne Scottis colloure de roy”’ were 
purchased for an official of the “ kingis schip callit Salamander,” 2 
and every succeeding item concerning this colour carefully designates 
it “ Scottis” or French. After 1559 this colour is absent from the 
Compota and one can only conjecture that it was no longer fashionable. 

Its introduction to England is unknown. The wardrobe 
accounts of Henry VIII do not mention it. The first noted reference 
to it is in King Edward’s statute for the improvement of English 
cloth manufacture, 1549, which required that wool which was to 
be dyed certain colours, including ‘“‘ Royes,” be first “ perfectly 
woaded, boiled, and maddered.” 3 Evidently, English dyers had 
also attempted imitation. It occurs very infrequently in later 
accounts until James VI of Scotland became King of England and 
brought it again into royal favour. 

M. CHANNING LINTHICUM. 


THE PROLOGUE AND EPILOGUE TO THE GUARDIAN 


TuE name of Francis Cole on the title-page of a quarto, 


The/Prologue/and/Epilogue/To/A Comedie, /Presented,/At the Enter- 
tainment of the Prince His/Highnesse, by the Schollers of Trinity Col-/ 
ledge in Cambridge, in March last,/1641./—/By Francis Cole./—/London:/ 
Printed for James Calvin, 1642, 
seems to have prevented Hazlitt, Lowndes, and others from dis- 
covering that these two pieces are almost identical with the prologue 
and epilogue to the Guardian, published with the play in 1650 and 
included in the miscellaneous verse of Cowley’s collected works. 
The significant difference between the separate publication in 
quarto in 1642 and the prologue and epilogue appearing with the 

* Compota, ed. Sir James Balfour Paul, vi, 18, 20, 187, 280, etc. 


* Ibid., vi, 388 
* Statutes at Large, 3 & 4 Edward VI, c. 2. 
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play in 1650 occurs in the prologue after the line, “ They’! admit 
Poesie, which was ever so’ ; the prologue of 1650 adds two lines : 


Besides, the Muses of late times have bin 
Sanctifi’d by the Verse of Master Prin. 


In the various other texts of the prologue published in Cowley’s 
miscellaneous verse in his lifetime and after, these two lines do not 
occur, the texts following more nearly that of the quarto ; neither 
do they appear in MS. Eg. 2,326 in the British Museum and a 
manuscript presented to Trinity College, Cambridge, by Mrs. Anne 
Sadleir, 1669. They do occur, however, in MS. Eg. 2,725, 
apparently a copy of the prologue printed in the Guardian. | give 
the prologue and epilogue of the quarto, 1642 : 


PROLOGUE. 


Who sayes the Times do Learning disallow ? 

*Tis false : "T'was never honoured more then now. 
When you appear (great Prince) the Night is done, 
You are our Morning Starre ; shall be our Sunne. 
But our Scean’s London now, and by the Rout 
We perish, if the Round-heads be about. 

For now no Ornament, the head must wear 

No Bayes, no Myter, scarce so much as hair. 

How can a Play passe safely ? when we know 
Cheap-side Crosse fals, for making but a show. 
Our only hope is this, that (it may be) 

A Play may passe, twas made ex tempore. 

Though other Arts poor and neglected grow, 
They’l admit Poesie, which was ever so. 

But we contemn the fury of these dayes, 

And scorn as much their Censure, as their praise. 
Our Muse (blest Sir) doth now on you rely, 
*Twould gladly live ; but not refuse to die. 
Accept our hearty zeal, a thing that’s plaid 

Ear’t was a play, and acted ere t’was made : 

Our Ignorance, but our duty too we show, 

I would all ignorant people would do so. 

At other times expect out wit or Art, 

This Comedy is acted by the heart.! 


1 The significant variant-readings for texts that appeared before Cowley’s 
death in 1667 (The Guardian, 1650, designated here as G ;_MS. Eg. 2,725, Circ. 
1650, designated as E; and Poems, 1656, designated as P) are the following: 
1. 2, so as (G, P) and soe as (E) for more then ; 1. 3, S’ (E) for Prince, our (G, E, P) 
for the ; 1. 9, yee (E) and ye (P) for we ; 1. 12, pass too, made (G, P) and passe too, 
made (E) vg meng twas made; 1. 14, always (G, P) and alwayes (E) for ever ; 
Besides, the Muses of late times have bin|Sanctifi'd by the Verse of Master Prin.! 
(G) inserted after the fourteenth line of the quarto-text ; |. 16, no less their Censure 
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EPILOGUE. 


The Play great Sir, is done, it needs must fear, 
Though you brought all your mercies here : 

It may offend your Highnesse, we have now 

Three hours done Treason here for ought we know ; 
But powr your Grace, can above Nature give ; 

I, can give power to make Abortives live. 

In which if our bold wishes should be crost, 

’Tis but the life of one poor week that’s lost : 
Though it should fall beneath your potent scorn, 
Scarce can it dye more quickly then t’was born.! 


In his Preface to Poems, 1656, Cowley spoke of the unauthorised 
publication of his work, referring to his play, but saying nothing of 
the quarto of 1642 : 


. . . the publication of some things of mine without my consent or 
knowledge, and those so mangled and imperfect, that I could neither with 
honour acknowledge, nor with honesty quite disavow them. Of which 
sort, was a Comedy called The Guardian, printed in the year, 1650, but 
made and acted before the Prince, in his passage through Cambridge 
towards York, at the beginning of the late unhappy War; or rather 
neither made nor acted, but rough-drawn onely, and repeated ; for the 
haste was so great, that it could neither be revised or perfected by the 
Author, nor learnt without Book by the Actors, nor set forth in any measure 
tolerably by the Officers of the College. After the Representation (which, 
I confess, was somewhat of the Jatest) I began to look it over, and changed 
it very much, striking out some whole parts, as that of the Poet and the 
Souldier ; but I have lost the Copy, and dare not think it deserves the 
pains to write it again, which makes me omit it in this publication, though 
there be some things in it which I am not ashamed of, taking in the 
excuse of my age and small experience in humane conversation when I 


then (P) for as much their Censure, as ; 1. 17, Prince, does onely (G, P) and Prince) 
doth onely (E) for Sir) doth now ; 1. 18, Would (G, E, P) for ’Twould ; yet (G, E) 
for but ; 1. 19, hasty (E, P) and hastie (G) for hearty ; 1. 20, Ere ’tis (G, P) and 
Ere ’twas (E) for Ear’t was ; ’tis (G, P) for t’was ; 1. 21, but duty (E) for but our 
duty ; 1. 23, the (E) and our (G, P) for the misprint, out ; 1. 24, Acted onely by (E) 
for acted by. 

It is of interest to note also that the manuscript presented to Trinity Colle, 

by Mrs. Sadleir two years after Cowley’s death offers variant-readings which do 
not correspond to any previous text: 1. 7, may for must ; 1. 9, you for we ; 1. 10, 
fell for fals ; 1. 17, sole for onely (G) ; 1. 22, Ohy for I would. 
_ + The significant variant-readings for the Guardian and Poems follow: 1. 1, 
is done, great Prince, which (G) and great Sir, is done ; yet (P) for great Sir, is 
done, it ; 1.2, your fathers (G) and your Fathers (P) for your ; 1. 3, and we (G, P) for 
we; 1. 6, It can (G, P) for I, can ; 1. 8, t’has (P) for that’s ; 1. 9, present (G), 
mortal (P) for potent ; 1. 10, It could not die sooner then it was (G), Scarce could it 
Dye more quickly then ’twas (P) for Scarce can it dye more quickly then t’was. 

I may point out that the manuscript at ‘I'rinity College gives in |. 1 great prince 
for great Sir, following the text of P, 1656, and in I. 9 die for fall. 
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made it. But as it is, it is onely the hasty first-sitting of a Picture, and 
therefore like to resemble me accordingly. 


He also mentioned the Guardian in his Preface to Cutter of 
Coleman- Street, 1663, which is the Guardian rewritten : 


A Comedy, called the Guardian, and made by me when I was very 
Young, was Acted formerly at Camebridge, and several times after 
privately during the troubles, as I am told, with good approbation, as it 
has been lately too at Dublin There being many things in it which I 
disliked, and finding my self for some dayes idle, and alone in the Countrey, 
I fell upon the changing of it almost wholly, as now it is, and as it was 
play’d since the first representation with no favourable reception. . 


Since the prologue and epilogue to the Guardian were occasional 
and, therefore, suited only to a performance where the Prince His 
Highness was honoured, one is not surprised to find new prologues 
and epilogues in Cutter of Coleman-Street. 

We may summarise. The prologue and epilogue to Cowley’s 
“‘ rough-drawn ” comedy appeared in quarto eight years before 
the publication of the play, and they were offered to readers under 
a title-page which carried the words: “ By Francis Cole.” I have 
found neither Francis Cole (or Coles) in its variety of spellings nor 
Francis Gole (or Kole) in the Alumni Cantabrigienses, and it seems 
that Francis Cole never set pen to paper again. Perhaps, someone 
in hot pursuit of Francis Cole may come upon an amusing manuscript 
in the British Museum, Eg. 2,986, which records the confession of 
one Francis Cole, who had taken money from another man’s chest 
and spent it in divers ways and places. Singular also is the fact 
that James Calvin, the printer of the quarto, is not known to have 
printed any other piece, according to A Dictionary of the Booksellers 
and Printers, 1641-1667, by H. R. Plomer. When the Guardian 
was published in 1650, the prologue and epilogue were printed as 
Cowley’s, and they were included in the collected works of Cowley, 
as we have observed. A manuscript, dated Circa. 1650, has the 
title: ‘Prologue by A.C. March 22th before Prince Charles” 
(Eg. 2,725); and another (late seventeenth century, Eg. 2,326) 
transcribes this prologue among the poems of Cowley. ‘The title 
to the manuscript at Trinity College leads one to guess that Cole 
was another spelling for Cowley : ‘‘ The Prologue & Epilogue to the 
Comedy acted before the Prince in Trinity Colledge spoken by the 
Author S‘ Cowley. March: 1642.” It is reasonable to think that 
Cowley did speak his Prologue, which apologises for the play in the 
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manner of later prefaces. Hazlitt gives the following note on the 
quarto, falling into error : 


Cole (Francis, of Trinity College, Cambridge).—The Prologue and 
Epilogue to a Comedie, presented at the entertainment of the Prince his 
Highness, by the Schollars of Trinity College in Cambridge, in March 
last, 1641. By Francis Cole. London. Printed for James Calvin, 
1642, 4°, 4 leaves. With a print of the Author in his theatrical dress on 
the reverse of the title. At the end is annexed a poem called “ The 
Echo,” reprinted in Restituta. 


Lowndes also refers to the “ print of the author.” I should be 
delighted to think that the print on the reverse of the title represents 
the author in his black coat, but such a happy chance seems very 
slight when one observes that this figure appears with others in the 
woodcut that was used for the Canterburie Pilgrimage, 1641. Both 
illustrations may be seen in the British Museum: E. 144/9 and 


Har. 5965. No. 26. 
Autrey NELL WILEY. 


MARVELL AND ADDISON 


A Note To No. 89 oF The Spectator 


It is to be hoped that the controversy started, rashly enough, by 
Captain Edward Thompson, R.N., in his edition of Marvell’s works 
(1776), when he ascribed to his hero three hymns which had been 
published originally in The Spectator, and two of which are Addison’s 
while the third is Watts’s, is now finally closed. I at any rate do 
not mean to reopen it. At the memorial service of March 31, 1921, 
Hull honoured its poet and M.P. by singing ‘“‘ Addison’s two hymns, 
once attributed to Marvell.” It would be unseemly to add anything 
to this deft compromise between legend and history. 

My aim is to show that if Addison did not convey any poem 
from Marvell he was acquainted with the latter’s non-political 
poetry (as regards the satires he could not well escape reading them 
in one or other of the collections of Poems on Affairs of State, issued 
between 1689 and 1716)—and on one occasion at least turned his 
knowledge to account. Such a demonstration will perhaps present 
some interest, since Marvell’s name is not found in the index to 
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The Spectator,' and that silence may have passed for a proof of 
ignorance or indifference, if not contempt. 

In No. 89 (dated June 12, 1711) Addison pleasantly banters 
those ‘‘ Women of dilatory Tempers, who are for spinning out the 
Time of Courtship to an immoderate Length, without being able 
either to close with their Lovers [whose intentions are evidently 
supposed to be honourable], or to dismiss them.” To his “ fair 
readers ” Addison recommends “ two or three Reflections ”’ which 
will show the folly of such “‘ Demurrage.” 


First of all I would have them seriously think on the Shortness of their 
Time. Life is not long enough for a Coquet to play all her Tricks in. 
A timorous Woman drops into her Grave before she has done deliberating. 
Were the of Man the same that it was before the Flood, a Lady might 
sacrifice a Century to a Scruple, and be two or three Ages in demurring. 
Had she Nine Hundred Years good, she might hold out to the Conversion 
of the Jews before she thought fit to be prevailed upon. But alas! she 
ought to play her Part in haste, when she considers that she is suddenly 
to quit the Stage and make Room for others. 


The idea here developed is commonplace enough. We at once 
remember the antique originals, the ‘‘ Carpe diem ” or the “ Viva- 
mus, mea Lesbia, atque amemus,” and we feel inclined to let it 
stand at that and dismiss the subject. But upon closer examination 
we note the indirect line of argument, the hypothesis advanced and 
then withdrawn of a spacious life allowed to the writer’s addressees, 
and then we cannot but remember one parallel, and, I venture to 
say, one parallel only : Marvell’s poem To his Coy Mistress. How- 
ever, did the analogy reside merely in the structure of the thought, 
in the logical process, chance might account for it. But the very 
phrasing offers similarities which will not be easily explained away. 
Certain lines have already sprung up in the memories of my readers : 


I would 
Love you ten years before the Flood : 
And you should if you please refuse 
Till the Conversion of the Fews. . . . 
An hundred years should go to praise 
Thine Eyes, and on thy Forehead Gaze. 


1 The modern editors of that paper do not mention Marvell apropos of the 
passage I am about to quote, nor, it seems, in any other place : Henry Morley in 
1868 may well have been unacquainted with Marvell’s now most admired poem ; 
more surprising is Gregory Smith’s silence in his scholarly edition of 1897, so 
helpful in the tracing of allusions and quotations, particularly to and from seventeenth 
century writers ; but most surprising of all it is that G. A. Aitken, who had edited 
Marvell’s poems in 1892, should have clean forgotten them by the time he annotated 
The 9 saan (1898). Marvell’s name does not appear, either, in the indexes to 
The Tatler and The Guardian. 
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Two hundred to adore each Breast : 

But thirty thousand to the rest. 

An Age at least to every part, 

And the last Age should show your Heart. 


Indeed, Addison shows himself no servile imitator. With 
Marvell the words “‘ before the Flood ” expressed, perhaps over- 
concisely, the starting-point of that hypothetical leisurely love ; 
for The Spectator they call up the long-lived patriarchs . . . and 
patriarchs’ wives ; this is a refinement of thought which the poetry 
did at most suggest. On the other hand the reckoning by ages 
has been transferred from the lover’s compliments to the scruples 
and denials of the mistress. But Addison has preserved with its 
identical value “the Conversion of the Jews,” considered as the 
imaginary term of the lady’s resistance. Will it be objected that 
this way of dating a future event, almost equivalent, it seems, to the 
more familiar “‘ till Doomsday,” ! was then proverbial and hence 
proves inconclusive ? The O.E.D. does not record it. Therefore 
its presence in The Spectator to my mind clenches the argument. 
But the likeness does not end here. 

In the above-quoted paragraph Addison mentions the briefness 
of life only. In the next he warns his female readers that “ the 
term of beauty ” is even shorter. For instance : 


The finest Skin wrinkles in a few Years, and loses the Strength of its 
Colouring so soon, that we have scarce Time to admire it. 


Marvell had written : 


Thy Beauty shall no more be found; . . 
Now, therefore, while the youthful hew 

Sits on thy skin like morning dew, 

And while thy willing Soul transpires 

At every pore with instant Fires, 

Now let us sport us while we may. 





? Neither the Epistle to the Romans (xi, 25 99. ) nor the other texts of Scripture 
which announce that “‘ Israel shall be saved ” inform us of the time when that 
will be, except negatively : it will not happen until the fulness of the Gentiles 
be come in.” The only safe inference to be drawn from those texts is that this 
world shall not pass before the Jews are converted to Christianity. However, it 
is but natural that the interval between the two consummations should have 
appeared insignificant to the later Christians as compared with the remoteness of 
both from their own time. In his Discours sur [histoire universelle (Part II, Ch. 
oy Bossuet cautious] lains that ‘‘ aprés la conversion des Gentils, le Sauveur 

en leurs péchés [of the Jews] et leur rendra |’intelligence des Propheties 


. n’étre plus oubliée jusques a la fin du monde, et autant de temps 
quil plaira a Dieu le faire durer aprés ce merveilleux événement.”” ‘The words I have 
falicteed are not in the first edition (1681). 
Marvell again alludes to the conversion of the Jews in The First Anniversary 
(see Il. 105-08 and Margoliouth’s note on them in the Oxford edition), but as a 
point of Christian policy, not as a remote contingency. 


29 
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Quite characteristically, Addison concludes his second point in a 
mildly ironical way: “‘ I might embellish this Subject with Roses 
and Rain-bows, and several other ingenious Conceits, which | 
may possibly reserve for another Opportunity.” Was he thinking 
specially of Marvell’s conceits? I do not assert it. I am even 
prepared to grant that there is in this number of The Spectator no 
conscious imitation, much less concealed borrowing. Addison 
acknowledges his indebtedness to many other writers who had no 
such claim on his sympathy as the champion of civil and religious 
freedom under Charles II, the friend of that Milton so much admired 
by The Spectator (a long quotation from Paradise Lost closes 
piquantly this very number, devoted to the coquetry of Eve’s 
daughters). Therefore, waiving aside any charge of plagiarism, 
I shall rest content if it be admitted that we have here an unexpected 
Marvellian reminiscence. 

Shall the history of literature take this tiny fact into account? 
Personally I should see in it a reason to qualify somewhat my own 
statement that Marvell, as a lyric poet, was unknown to, or ignored 
by, the whole eighteenth century.! 

And literary criticism may comment on the difference between 
Addison’s playful, yet moralising, reasonableness, and Marvell’s 
playful, yet impassioned, reason. 


Appendix.—Addison again reminds us of Marvell in No. 98 of 
The Spectator : about ten years ago, he says, the women wore very 
high headdresses ; they accordingly “ were of such an enormous 
Stature, that we appeared as Grasshoppers before them.” Cf. Upon 
Appleton House, \\. 369-372 : “‘ And now to the Abbyss I pass—Of 
that unfathomable Grass—Where men like Grashoppers appear— 
But Grashoppers are Gyants there.” However, as editors point 
out, Addison humorously alludes to the sons of Anak (Numbers, 
xiii, 33 : “‘ And we were in our own sight as grasshoppers, and so we 
were in their sight’). Therefore the only use of this parallel is to 
show that the source of Marvell’s conceit, hitherto untraced, is the 


same scriptural text. 
PreRRE LEGOUIS. 


1 See André Marvell, Poéte, Puritain, Patriote (1928), pp. 434-35 ; but note 
steep 472, No. 104 in the bibliography, added on the proofs, and my comment 
w already qualified a too sweeping condemnation of the age of Pope for 
narrowness of taste. 
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SOME COLERIDGE LETTERS 


Tue National Library of Scotland contains a number of MS. Letters 
by or relating to Coleridge. Six are printed here ; five for the first 
time and one for the first time in its entirety. I am much indebted 
to the Rev. G. H. B. Coleridge for permission to publish Letters II, 
III, IV, and V. 


I 


MS. Lockhart, I, 137, is from Robert Southey to John Gibson 
Lockhart, apparently in response to a question about Coleridge’s 
eccentric father, the Rev. John Coleridge. 


My Dear SIR 
The Vicar of Ottery St. Mary’s was the man. Coleridge 
when he tells the story adds a Ouzppe to the case,! but I have the grammar, 
& prize it greatly. 

He used to-astonish & delight the Ottery people by pausing after 
he had used a text from the prophets in his sermon, & introducing the 
original Hebrew with “ or, to use the very words of the Almighty himself 
when he inspired the prophet [.”] 

He was a weaver at Crediton, & a married man, when Mr. Buller 
of Downes 2 accidentally discovered his acquirements & love of learning, 
& sent him to Oxford.3 And now it is a proverbial saying in Devonshire 
“ as fortunate as the Coleridges.” 

Yours very truly, 
R 


14 Dec. 1828. Keswick. 


II 


MS. Watson, 636,4 is from Coleridge to William Mudford, the 
assistant editor of the Courier. It is without date or watermark, 


_ To the Vicar’s proposed designation of the ablative as the ‘‘ quale-quare- 
quidditive ” case. his and his use of Hebrew are, of course, well-known 
anecdotes. 

* This would be James Buller, of Morval in Cornwall, and of Downes near 
Crediton, patron of the Ottery living and father of the Sir Francis Buller who 
was the Vicar’s pupil and later the means of sending the poet to Christ’s Hospital 
(see B. H. Williams, Ancient Westcountry Families, 1916, 40-41, and ‘kes 
Campbell, Samuel Taylor Coleridge, 1894, 8). The story of John Coleridge’s 
early career as given in this letter is incompatible with his son’s account to Poole 
(Letters, 1895, i, 5-6)—and less picturesque. But for this the proverb makes 
up; it may well represent Coleridge’s adding “‘a Quippe to the case”’ when 
discoursing on his father to Southey. 

* He was at Cambridge (Campbell, op. cit., 1). 

* This letter was incompletely printed by Mudford in Canterbury Magazine, 
January, 1835, 34; previous notes and fragments of the same period appeared 
in the number for September, 1834. 
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but the final paragraph shows it to have been written shortly after 
Monday, December 14, 1818, the day on which Coleridge gave the 
first philosophical lecture of the 1818-1819 course.! 


Dear SiR 

I have a strong desire to pass an hour tete a tete with you; 
and I will tell you my object. It is this—to know from you as far as 
is r unobjectionable, as far as you would communicate to any 
sincere friend of the Courier without his being a confidential friend, 
what the Tone in domestic Politics is which the Courier wishes to adopt. 
Under the term, domestic Politics, I include the following as the main 
points. 1. The Poor Laws, and the state of the Laborers, agricultural 
and manufacturing, at large. 2. The Education of this class. 3. The 
ity of a corresponding Education of the Higher and Middle Classes, 
the practicability and admirable results of which <is> are no longer a 
disputable thing, since the decisive success of the experiment at the 
Charter House, which has surpassed the most sanguine expectations, 
and made a deep impression at Cambridge. 4. The state of the punitive 
Laws, a subject which the publication of Sir S. Romilly’s Notes will 
soon (it is probably [sic] [)] bring before the Public. (For myself, I 
cannot agree wholly either with Sir S. Romilly on the one side, or with 
the Paleyians on the other. Both appear to me to have taken a shallow 
ground for their opinions.) 5. The existing state of the Press. 6. The 
institution, purposes, and influences of the Jury. My opinion you may 
from an answer, I made a few days ago, to a gentleman, who 
entitled it, “‘ the blessed institution of the Jury ”—Rather, Sir ! (I reply) 
the blessed country in which such an institution is compatible with 
Justice and Good Government. Remove certain high privileges peculiar 
to England, and I do not hesitate to say, that a greater curse could 
scarcely be inflicted on a country than our present Trials by 
Jury.2 7. (Should it be again forced upon your attention) the Catholic 

Question 


Were I now in <my)> the 25th. year of my age, and in health, I 
should not fear for the success of any Paper, prudently managed in the 
ordinaries of a paper, which should form, defend, and apply a self- 
consistent and grounded scheme of political Philosophy on these seven 


I return you my best thanks for your kind invitation, which I will 
contrive to avail myself in [sic] some way or other; but on my Lecture 
Nights we leave Highgate in a coach at 6 “Clock, and I am so nervous 
till the Lecture commences that I feel myself as if I were standing on 
my Head, quite unfit for all conversation. 

I have taken the liberty of requesting the favourable insertion (in 


1 See Raysor, Coleridge’s ey pte Criticism, 1930, ii, 318-21. 

* It is interesting to compare this with a disquisition in the first edition of 
The Friend y, ber 14, 1809, 67 sqq.) on the Jury as the “ most 
precious organ ”’ of rational Freedom. 
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Saturday’s Courier) of the Advertisement ! on the opposite page, more 
anxious because I have sanguine hopes that my second Philos, Lecture 
will make amends for the dryness of the first, and for my own embarrass- 
ment occasioned by the tallow candles, and the slipperiness of the Table 
on which I stood which rendered me unable to read my Notes. 

Your obliged S. 'T. CoLeripce. 


III 


MS. Watson, 448, is from Coleridge to a Mr. Chisholme : there 
is no further address. 


Dear SIR 
On Mrs. Gillman’s return from a call, I found that Mr. G. 
had a party of Friends invited on Sunday next, and among them my 
Son and an Oxford Friend of his and Derwent’s,—the latter (a Mr. 
Burton, Fellow of Exeter) for the express purpose of meeting me. Mrs. 
Gillman will not leave Highgate till Tuesday. 

I regret that the Day most at your disposal, indeed the only one 
that “a man of the law” can command (Sunday, I mean) should be 
the Day on which Mr. & Mrs. Gillman most expect to see their London 
Friends—the greater number indeed on that day only. 

With our best <respects> compliments to Mrs. Chisholme & Miss 
?Hall] 
| Yours, dear Sir, 

with respect & regard, 
S. T. CoLeRIpGE.? 


IV 


The remaining letters illustrate Coleridge’s relations with 
J. G. Lockhart. In 1819 Coleridge had sent Lockhart (together 
with a letter which appears to be the first known communication 


1 The advertisement (which has been cut out, mutilating the address, 7. 
Mudford | Cour . . .) was not reproduced in the number of the Courier in question. 
But on the preceeding day, Friday, December 18, the subject of the second 
philosophical lecture (Pythagoras) was mentioned in the course of a report of the 
lectures of December 14 and 17—17.e. of the first lecture of the philosophical and 
the literary courses respectively. The remarks on the latter (the subject was 
The Tempest) add something to the report given in the Champion, the only record 
noticed by Raysor (loc. cit.). 

* The letter is undated, on paper watermarked 1820. Mr. Burton and the 
troubles of Sunday at Highgate occur together at considerable length in a letter 
of Coleridge's to Derwent Coleridge bearing the post-mark of May 16, 1821 
(Griggs, Unpublished Letters, 1932, ti, 277-82). ‘The Gillmans’ friends came on 
Sunday, and so did friends of Coleridge’s so ill-assorted as Allsop and the Lambs. 
And on the same day the opus magnum had to be forwarded with Green. Hartley 
Coleridge “‘ inflicted an agitating pain and confusion ” on his father by bringing 
Mr. Burton twice on this unlucky day “ on the intention of dining.” Excuses 
were made and Mr. Burton was finally asked “‘ for the following (¢.e. the last) 
Sunday.” The letter to the unwelcome Mr. Chisholme may thus be con- 
jecturally dated about a fortnight before that to Derwent Coleridge, #.e. the 
beginning of May, 1821. 
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between the two men) a copy of Zapolya bearing the inscription, 
“To the Author of ‘ Peter’s Letters to his Kinsfolk’ from his 
obliged S. T. C.”! The obligation was for handsome mention ; 
Peter’s Letters may perhaps have made it clear to Coleridge for the 
first time that Lockhart had not been the author of the review of 
Biographia Literaria in Blackwood’s which endeavoured to “‘ expose 
the miserable pretentions of Mr. Coleridge” as a writer and as a 
man.2 In 1820 Lockhart, with a somewhat serious breach of 
confidence, put Coleridge in a ridiculous position by printing in 
Blackwood’s an extravagant private letter addressed to him by the 

: the incident ended in prolix explanations—on Coleridge’s 
part. In 1828 Coleridge wrote 4 to Lockhart with a rambling 
formality offering to review the first volume of Napier’s Peninsular 
War for the Quarterly, and though nothing seems to have come of 
this the two men were apparently meeting on increasingly amicable 
terms in the course of the same year.5 MS. Lockhart, II, 11, is 
from Coleridge to Lockhart and is dated “ Friday July 1833”; it 
was written at Ramsgate during a holiday on which there appears 
to have been a frequent interchange of visits.® 

eo 4 Belle Vue Place. 

I gathered from something you said, that the Standard is 
forwarded to you. If I have not made a false inference, be so kind as 
to let me have the two or three last, if you have retained them—and I 
will return them in the course of to-day or to-morrow. 

It would be doing poor Justice to myself to say, that I thank you 
for the pleasure which the introduction to your Wife and Children has 
given me; for I feel, that it has done my heart good, and that in my 
remembrance of Mrs. Lockhart, I shall have one more affection to be glad 
of. God bless her, and you, and yours ! 

I am with sincere regard, 


My dear Sir, 
G. Lockhart, Esqre Your obliged 
4 Spenser Place. S. T. CoLeripce. 


1 Gri Op. cit., ii, 260. 
* Blachwood's, October, 1817 ; Campbell, o > cit., 228; Peter’s Letters . . ., 


ston m.etBaap. "Miss Swann (Chris her North, 1934, 87) believes that Lockhart 
y have assisted Wilson in the anaieien 


* Blackwood’s, Vi, September, 1820, 628-31 ; ; Campbell, op. cit., 241-2; 
OT bid 407 cit., ii, 273 
” il, 407 
* Campbell, op. cit., 263-4. 
» OD. cit., ii, 447. A month later Coleridge writes (ibid., ii, 449-5") 
to Mise Scott to sa that his feelings have not been hurt by some fictitious 
anecdote of Lockhart’s at his expense. The conclusion of this letter is a profession 


of faith in Lockhart’s friendship. 
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Vv 


MS. Lockhart, II, 12, is from Coleridge to Mrs. Lockhart. It 
is without date or watermark, but presumably follows shortly upon 
the previous letter. 


Dear Mrs. LOCKHART 
We shall gladly expect you a little before 3 tomorrow: & we 
shall have returned at least some 20 minutes before there can be any 
chance of Mr. Lockhart’s arrival. 
As I perfectly co-incide with his judgement on the late debates, so 
(had I been in town & in competent health) should I have sympathized 
with his desire to see it out. Alas! alas! the want of Principle! May 


God bless you 


Mrs. Lockhart 
4 Spenser Place. 


S. T. CoLeRIDGE. 


VI 
MS. Lockhart, II, 7, is from Henry Nelson Coleridge to Lockhart. 


Deak LOCKHART 
You know our dear Poet’s death! Perhaps you can add a 
sentence to that paper—it will seem crude else. 
God bless you and yours truly 
H. N.C. 
John G. Lockhart Esq. 
Sussex Place, 
Regent’s Park. 
Hampstead 26. July 1834. 


The allusion here is to the review of Coleridge’s Poetical Works 
which appeared in the Quarterly for August, 1834: at the end of 
the number is a note announcing Coleridge’s death.!. That the 
review is by H. N. Coleridge is confirmed by internal evidence,? 
and Lockhart’s printing a long and appreciative criticism of the 
poems by the nephew and son-in-law of the author,’ is substantial 
evidence of goodwill, and of a desire to make amends for “ the 


1 P. 291. 

_ * The review contains many references to Coleridge’s opinions and conversa- 
tion which appear again in the Table Talk published by H. N. Coleridge in the 
following year. Cf. on Rossini and Beethoven, Quarterly, 7, and Table Talk 
(ed. T. e, 1884), 114; on epic, Quarterly, 16-17, and T.T., 160; on Faust, 
Quarterly, 21,and 7.7., 189; on Mrs. Barbauld, Quarterly, 28, and T.T., 87 ; 
on Coleridge’s “‘ system,”’ Quarterly, 39, and T.T., 138. 

_* H. N. Coleridge had been furthermore virtually the editor of this (1834) 
a of the poems (see Poetical Works, ed. Campbell, 1893, Appendix K, 
§22-5). 
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coldness, neglect, and equivocal compliments”! with which the 
Quarterly had long treated Coleridge.” 
J. I. M. Stewart. 


A NOTE ON THE MANUSCRIPT NAMES OF HARDY’S 
CHARACTERS 


Every reader of the Wessex Novels must have been struck with the 
care and skill shown by Hardy in the naming of his characters, 
Names like “‘ Elfride,”’ “‘ Ethelberta,” and ‘“‘ Eustacia”’ seem to fit 
those creations perfectly, and no reader would ever think of inter- 
changing these appellations. Fancy Day, Mrs. Charmond, and 
Arabella seem born to their names. 

I can recall the sympathetic agreement with which | first read, 
a decade and more ago, some remarks on Hardy’s names by Mr. H.C. 
Duffin. It is, he declared,* 


dangerous and fettering to label characters in fiction with appellations 
too distinctive of the qualities with which the author desires to endow 
them. . . . But if the thing be managed delicately, so that the signi- 
ficance of the name becomes apparent only after the character has been 
, then it may be a source of distinct artistic pleasure. And this is 
y’s way. It is indeed certain that the average reader does not even 
notice that the names of his persons are designedly framed at all. But 
consider the aptness of the name Winterborne, as applied to the hero of 
The Woodlanders : born of the pure and beautiful winter indeed is he. . 
“Oak ” is something too obvious, but “ Gabriel,” ministrant, as con- 
trasted with the “ Michael,” militant, of Henchard, is subtler... . 
Excellently symbolized, too, is the difference between the two heroes . . . 
in the names Knight and Smith; while the boldest and most successful 
instance of this practice is the calling of Tess Durbeyfield’s husband 
“ Angel,” the word being understood neither in its Shakespearean nor 
its etymological sense, but simply to mean “ spiritual.” 


That all seemed simple enough at first reading. But a recent 
examination of some of Hardy’s manuscripts has strengthened in my 


. a a of Coleridge to Mudford in 1818 (Canterbury Magazine, September, 
1834, 126). 

* Unfortunately Lockhart’s dealings with Coleridge end not here but in 
the recounting of a scandalous anecdote concerning him. This is in a letter 
(National Library of Scotland, MS. 341), in other particulars of considerable 
interest, written in 1852 to Whitwell Elwin: a discussion of its reliability in the 
light of Lockhart’s relations with Coleridge would be appropriate only in a 
scrutiny of the poet’s character. 

* In Thomas Hardy, a Study of the Wessex Novels, University of Manchester 
Press ; 2nd ed., 1921, p. 81. 
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mind the conviction, which reflection after a re-reading of Mr. 
Duffin’s book had already inspired, that there is real danger in our 
calling names “excellently symbolized” where possibly no 
symbolization was intended. 

I do not know whether Hardy read Mr. Duffin’s book ; but if he 
did, I can now imagine his mild amusement on reading that the 
name ‘‘ Winterborne ” is to suggest one “ born of the pure and 
beautiful winter.” For within easy walking distance of Hardy’s 
home lie Winterborne Abbas and Winterborne Came and Winter- 
borne Herringstone and Winterborne Monkton and Winterborne 
St. Martin and Winterborne Steepleton! Just as the obscure 
village of Great Fawley supplied the last name of Jude the Obscure, 
so here any of the Winterborne hamlets near Dorchester would 
serve to provide Giles with a name. 

Mr. Duffin’s belief that the ‘‘ Michael ” of Henchard is a subtle 
symbolization of a “ militant” spirit makes it pertinent to call 
attention to a fact which I have never seen as yet mentioned in any 
account of Hardy. The manuscript of The Mayor of Casterbridge, 
given to the Dorset Museum at Dorchester in 1911, shows that 
Hardy’s first name for Mayor Henchard was “ James,” and that he 
remained “ James Henchard ” in the author’s mind, right through 
to the conclusion of the novel. Page 477 of the manuscript records 
“James Henchard’s Will,” with the “ James ”’ afterwards crossed 
out with three lines, and ‘‘ Michael ” written above it. 

So, too, with what Mr. Duffin calls “ the boldest and most 
successful instance of this [symbolical] practice ’—namely, “ the 
calling of Tess Durbeyfield’s husband ‘ Angel.’”’ The manuscript 
of this novel, given to the British Museum in October 1911, shows 
that Hardy’s first name for Clare was ‘“‘ Angelus” rather than 
“Angel.” Only after the writing of the story was completed did 
the author go through the manuscript and cross out the “ -us ” in 
the name. Instead of its “‘ being understood simply to mean 
‘spiritual,’”’ and so to fit in with Mr. Duffin’s interpretation of 
Clare’s character, ‘‘ Angel ” or “‘ Angelus ” may properly be regarded 
as a natural enough appellation for the Rev. James Clare to have 
chosen for his youngest son, after having named his eldest for 
St. Felix, first Bishop of East Anglia, and his second son after 
St. Cuthbert, another English bishop of the seventh century. 

“It is advisable to state,” wrote Hardy in October 1911, “ in 
response to inquiries from readers interested in landscape, that the 
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description of these backgrounds has been done from the real,” 
Is it not equally advisable for readers to recognise that the names, 
like the places, have “‘ been done from the real’? They are genuine 
Wessex products, as truly as is the name of the dairy where Tess 
met Angel Clare. ‘‘ Talbothays’’ was the name of a farm near 
Dorchester, belonging to Hardy’s father, to which the novelist’s 
brother and sister moved in 1912. 

The manuscript of the novel likewise discloses similar hunting 
by Hardy for a suitable appellation for his villain. Alec’s family 
name was at first writing ‘‘ Smith,” which, combined with the name 
which Hardy took without change from the tombstone in the Bere- 
Regis church, made “ Smith-Turberville.” This was afterwards 
changed to “ Higgs-D’Urberville,” but still dissatisfied with his 
villain’s name Hardy finally altered it to ‘‘ Stoke-D’Urberville.” 

The manuscript records a still more surprising metamorphosis 
in the case of the name of the heroine of the same novel. Hardy 
began by calling the family in Marnhull the “ Woodrows.” Later, 
as if to fall in with Mr. Duffin’s idea of symbolical appellations, 
Hardy changed the name to “ Troublefield.”” Perhaps it was after 
having made this change, and while writing about Mrs. Troublefield 
and Mrs. Turberville, that Hardy saw the closer genealogical 
possibilities, and “ Troublefield”” became “ Durbeyfield.”” The 
symbolical term ! yielded to the indigenous Wessex name. 

The daughter in the family was subjected to similar successive 
namings. The manuscript records that Hardy at one time thought 
of calling her ‘‘ Sue ”—a name which he rescued four years later for 
use in Jude. Then Miss Durbeyfield came to be known as “ Cis” ; 
and then for a long time Hardy thought, and wrote, of her as “ Rose 
Mary.” Sue or Cissie Woodrow, and Rose Mary Troublefield or 
Durbeyfield, hardly suggest the Tess that the world knows ; but it 
was only after the character was all complete and her story all told 
that Hardy went back over his manuscript and named her “‘ Tess.” 

The author’s handwriting likewise informs us that at one time 
he thought of calling the novel A Daughter of the D’ Urbervilles. 































1 Since writing these words my attention has been called to Mr. B. C. A. 
Windle’s statement that from the Dorsetshire branch of the ancient Turber- 
villes there still remain ‘a number of humble folk who hide unwittingly their 
honourable surname under several corruptions. One of the most common of 
these is . . . Troublefield.”” This makes it clear that even what seems to be a 
clear case of symbolism turns out to supply further evidence of Hardy’s almost 
religious fidelity to pure Wessex names. 
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The same sort of tentative and experimental naming went on in 
Hardy’s mind with regard to places. Bere Regis first appeared as 
Greenhill Regis—afterwards altered to King’s Bere. The starve- 
acre place where Tess worked was at first named Alton Ash Farm. 
Then, perhaps because of that feature of the actual locality pointed 
out by Hermann Lea (‘‘ Vast numbers of flints lie uncovered on the 
chalky surface ” !), the name was changed, though still retaining the 
alliteration, to “‘ Flintland Farm.” This in turn was altered to the 
final designation—‘‘ Flintcomb Ash Farm.” Hardy had still more 
difficulty in deciding what to call Cranborne. He first wrote the 
name of the real village, ‘‘ Cranborne,” and also spoke of “‘ Cran- 
borne Chase.” Later the name was changed to ‘‘ Crancombe,” 
but this did not remain satisfactory to the author (perhaps because 
he had decided to use the “‘ -combe ” in “‘ Flintcomb Ash ”’), and 
“Crancombe ” was replaced by ‘‘ Crankholt.” At last, having 
decided to shorten “‘ Cranborne Chase ” to the simple name “ The 
Chase,” Hardy crossed out ‘“ Crankholt” and wrote “ Chase- 
borough.” 

I have not examined the manuscript of Fude in the Fitzwilliam 
Library, but should expect it to present the same sort of evidence 
as that recorded in the manuscripts at Dorchester and in the British 
Museum. It seems clear to me that, before Hardy wrote down a 
single word, his plots and his characters were all clearly and firmly 
in mind. The manuscripts show no uncertainty here. But they 
do suggest that when it came to naming his Wessex folk, instead 
of starting with the name that would most “ excellently symbolize ” 
the character decided on, he acted in very much the same un- 
premeditated way that Tess once acted. In the famous chapter 
which the Graphic did not print in 1891, one of the Durbeyfield 
children asks : 


“Be you really going to christen him, Tess?” The girl-mother 
replied in a grave affirmative. ‘‘ What’s his name going to be?” She 
had not thought of that, but a name . . . came into her head as she 
proceeded. 

Cart J. WEBER. 


1 The Wessex of Thomas Hardy, Macmillan, 1925, p. 22. 
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The Drama of the Medieval Church. By Kari Youn. 
2 vols. Oxford: at the Clarendon Press. 1933. Pp. xxii+ 
708 ; iv+612. 63s. net. 


WRITERS on medizval drama need to be made of stout stuff. Once 
they have embarked on their studies there is no knowing to what 
far-off ends they may be led. Every one will remember how Sir 
Edmund Chambers started out to write a “ little book” about 
Shakespeare, which finally resulted in two large volumes, William 
Shakespeare, as well as the six noble volumes of the Medieval Stage 
and The Elizabethan Stage. Professor Young has been rather more 
fortunate in having a smaller field to cover: nevertheless his work 
runs to two stout volumes of over 1,300 pages ; and, as he writes, 
“What was undertaken as an introductory manual has become 
primarily a corpus.”” The Drama of the Medieval Church, therefore, 
as Professor Young modestly urges, is not merely or mainly ‘‘ another 
general account ” of the subject, but a work in which “ the reader 
is invited to centre his attention on the plays themselves, and to 
assign to the accompanying exposition only such secondary import- 
ance as may seem to him appropriate.” Although we must not 
let Professor Young’s modesty blind us to the value of his running 
commentary, it remains true that the chief importance of his work 
is the careful, diligent, scholarly assembling and editing of an immense 
number of texts of these plays. It is a tremendous step forward in 
the study of the mediaeval drama to have such a body of texts as is 
given us in these two volumes. Naturally, the book does not make 
for easy or continuous reading, although it is a masterpiece of clear 
and logical arrangement, since, as Professor Young himself points 
out, “ the space devoted to the various groups of plays is not always 
proportionate to their intrinsic merit.” Thus it is that in places 
the development of the drama seems painfully slow while we watch 
the gradual evolution of one of the main types, such as the Visitatio 
Sepulchri, in which a very large number of small variations are 
analysed and discussed as one play after another comes before us. 
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It is slow, but it is so thorough and so convincing an exposition that 
the work will take its place at once as our authoritative source of 
information, and will so remain for many years. 

Any detailed consideration of this work would require something 
of its author’s erudition and far more pages of this journal than can 
be reasonably demanded. All that can be done here is to indicate 
the main position taken up by Professor Young. In the first place 
it is important to notice his definition of drama (p. 30). Here he 
follows Professor Manly and insists on impersonation as an essential 
of genuine drama: dialogue is not essential and even spoken 
language may be dispensed with, but “a play is above all else a 
story presented in action, in which the speakers or actors impersonate 
the characters concerned.”” Hence, he cannot admit that the Mass 
is a drama, nor can he agree with Sir E. K. Chambers in thinking 
that when the Mass “ was looked on as an actual repetition of the 
initial sacrifice, the dramatic character was only intensified.” 
Further, he insists that not only has the Mass never been a drama, 
but also that it has never directly given rise to drama. Again, the 
hore of the Canonical Office are rejected as giving no more than 
suggestions, since they are but devotional exercises and exhibit no 
intention of representing actual events. The special ceremonies 
of Holy Week are a more likely field, but for various reasons they 
were but slenderly exploited. In none of these things does Professor 
Young find the effectual origins of the genuine drama of the medizval 
church. He finds them in the tropes. 

The trope Professor Young defines as “a verbal amplification 
of a passage in the authorised liturgy, in the form of an introduction, 
an interpolation, or a conclusion, or in the form of any combination 
of these” (p. 178). After a general discussion and exposition of this 
term we are given a detailed examination of the famous trope Quem 
queritis in sepulchro, from which developed the earliest recorded 
play of the medieval Church—the Visitatio Sepulchri. Professor 
Young’s zeal and thoroughness may be estimated by noting that he 
prints or records more than four hundred texts of the Visitatio in 
the course of his discussion. And as with this play, so with others : 
we are given exhaustive accounts of the other plays of the Easter 
season ; of the plays associated with the Nativity and of the plays 
upon subjects from the Bible and from legends. 

The very thoroughness of Professor Young’s method may prove 
something of a deterrent to the majority of readers, but every one 
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should read the final chapter in which a clear synthesis of the whole 
work is given, accompanied by much information as to how the plays 
were performed and as to their setting. This is followed by a 
careful examination of the attitude of the religious authorities to 
plays on religious subjects which Professor Young clearly distinguishes 
from the Judi of the folk and from the more liturgical buffoonery 
of the clerici. A final section deals with the influences which 
gradually brought about the transference of the religious drama from 
ecclesiastical to secular control. 

Naturally in a work of this size there are innumerable points of 
interpretation and of detail that will be debated, but it is most 
important that we should recognise that in the main the work is done, 
and well done. Dr. Young has written a book that at once will 
take its place side by side with Sir Edmund Chambers’s volumes, and 
will become the indispensible handbook for all students of the early 
religious drama. 

H. S. Bennett. 


Edmund Spenser. A Critical Study. By B. E. C. Davss. 
Cambridge University Press. 1933. Pp. x+267. Price 12s. 6d. 


Mr. Davis has produced a work of note, which will always have a 
niche in Spenser studies. It is one of the marvels of Spenser that 
he may be approached in so many completely different ways, and 
be studied from so many angles. Critics too frequently concentrate 
on one or two aspects. Perhaps in this crowded world it is hardly 
possible to escape specialisation even in criticism. Mr. Davis 
boldly specialises in this volume. 

The work is divided into four sections: Biography; Spenser 
“as the New Poet of that English Renaissance which sprang from 
the union of classical and medieval culture” ; Spenser as poetical 
craftsman ; and Spenser’s philosophical ideas. ‘Tackling the poet's 
life as introductory to the main theme, Mr. Davis offers, what has 
long been needed, a new literary life of Spenser, as we now know 
its details. Grosart’s shade is no longer the bogey of Spenser 
biography, but somebody (I will not say who) introduced a theory 
which Mr. Davis cannot admit to his account of Spenser’s life. He 
is troubled by the suggestion that Spenser was twice married ; it 
obviously upsets his ideas of Spenser’s life, and several unrevised 
opinions, penned under the conviction that Spenser was only once 
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married, have the air of survivals, as though the biography had 
been written before that theory appeared. Mr. Davis seems most 
happy to dismiss it, in the note on p. 246. 
But Mr. Davis has completely ignored the lines in Daphnaida : 
One, whome like wofulnesse impressed deepe, 
Hath made fit mate thy wretched case to heare, 


And giuen like cause with thee to waile and weepe : 
Griefe findes some ease by him that like does beare. 


There is only one interpretation of this, and Mr. Davis ignores it. 
He also ignores the biographical material offered by Mr. Welply in 
Notes and Queries at the beginning of 1932, and notes by the present 
writer in the same journal later, which would have saved him from 
repeating the fiction of Elizabeth Boyle’s children (p. 56). Mr. 
Davis is perhaps not to blame in misunderstanding the purport 
of my letter to the Times Literary Supplement on January 14, 1931. 
Others have done so, and I must be held responsible. I did not, 
however, reject absolutely Mr. Eccles’s identification of the first 
wife with Machabeus Chylde. I only wished to point out that it 
was unproven, even after I had examined the Chylde wills in 
Somerset House, and I was not prepared to accept as a fact even a 
marriage which fitted almost exactly with my theories, if there were 
no external evidence to support it. I think this may very well have 
been the poet’s first marriage, but there is a difference between 
conjecture and proof. That is all I wished to point out in my letter. 
I would have been delighted to have been able to substantiate to the 
full Mr. Eccles’s conjecture. 

In the second section Mr. Davis concentrates on the raw materials 
of Spenser, but it is not primarily a study of sources. The brilliant 
work of the editors of the new variorum Spenser will point out many 
more than Mr. Davis does, but the latter wins approval by his 
treatment. Here and there it is a little scattered, and perhaps the 
touch becomes a trifle heavy in consequence. ‘The three chapters 
devoted to this section are called Humanism, Romance, and Allegory. 
The third section again has three chapters, Diction, Imagery, and 
Verbal Music and Verse. ‘The discussion of Spenser’s diction is an 
excellent piece of work, so too that of the imagery, but the chapter 
on the verse is marred by “‘ pentameters”’ and even “trimeters.” ‘The 
last chapter strikes a discordant note. It is on Spenser’s Philoso- 
phical Ideas. The reason for its appearance at the close is the 
author’s view that Spenser set out primarily to be a philosophical 
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poet, and that he regarded his philosophy as of supreme importance 
in his work. Surely this is overstressed. It does not represent 
Spenser’s greatest achievement in our eyes. Philosophical ideas 
to the philosopher are an end in themselves, but to the poet they 
are the means to the creation of beauty. In any case, Mr. Davis’s 
view of Spenser’s philosophy is incomplete, for he rejects any 
possibility of interest in Spenser’s political philosophy and allegory, 
Lastly, it is strange to find no acknowledgement of Professor 
Legouis’ work on Spenser among the notable modern works on the 
poet, though use is made of it three times. 
Dovucias Hamer, 


Shaksperian Scraps and other Elizabethan Fragments. By 
SaMvuEL A. ‘TANNENBAUM. New York: Columbia University 
Press; London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xviii+ 
217 + 16 plates. $3.75; 20s. net. 


IN six of these eleven papers Dr. Tannenbaum impugns as forgeries 
—principally by John Payne Collier—certain well-known documents 
relating to Shakespeare and the Elizabethan drama, not always 
for the first time, but with fresh and first-hand evidence ; in four 
more he tackles problems of text or of authorship on bibliographical 
grounds ; and in one his subject is literary. 

The charge of forgery which will probably arouse the most 
wide-spread interest is that which is brought against The Bocke! 
of Plaies and Notes therof, in MS. Ashmole 208, fols. 200-207, 
which is familiar to all students of Shakespeare as the diary of 
Simon Forman; and this is the only one of Tannenbaum’s? 
questioned documents which I have been able to examine for myself 
in the light of his arguments. —Tannenbaum holds that the contents 
of The Bocke of Plaies are incompatible with the belief that Forman 
wrote it; that its ostensible history is incredible ; and that the 
manuscript bears plain palzographical signs of forgery. 

Some of the difficulties to which the Bocke gives rise are well 
known : the headings to three of the notes which comprise it are 

1 Tannenbaum is certainly right in reading ‘‘ Bocke” instead of “‘ Booke,” 
and the spelling, though Tannenbaum does not notice this, is characteristic of 
Forman. See, for example, his reference to “‘ my bocke” on fol. 228" of the 
same manuscript, an undisputed autograph. 


eh I follow Tannenbaum’s good example in dropping the prefix for the sake of 
yity. 
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dated by day of the week, month and year; the dating of the 
note on Macbeth contains a discrepancy which forces Sir Edmund 
Chambers to assume that Forman of all people—an astrologer, 
whose science rested on precise accuracy in dating—forgot what 
year he was writing in; and Tannenbaum quotes from Dr. J. Q. 
Adams’s edition of Macbeth (which I have not seen) further historical 
arguments to make it doubtful whether the note could possibly 
be a genuine eye-witness’s account of a Jacobean stage performance. 
To judge from those of Dr. Adams’s arguments which ‘Tannenbaum 
quotes these difficulties could, however, be met without undue 
straining of credulity if the authenticity of the document should 
appear probable on other grounds. ‘Thus we read of “ Mackbeth 
and Bancko 2 noble mé of Scotland Ridinge thorowe a wod,” and 
it is objected that neither the Folio text of Macbeth nor the possi- 
bilities of Elizabethan stagecraft could suggest either a wood or 
horses ; but a “‘ wood ” may mean simply a wild place—the heath 
where the witches meet Macbeth—and the Elizabethan stage-hand 
must have had plenty of experience in making a noise like horses 
before the entry of travellers. 

Collier said when he printed The Bocke of Plaies in 1836 that 
some unnamed friend had told him of its existence in the Bodleian 
six or seven years earlier, but had accidentally put him on the wrong 
scent so that he had sought it in vain until “ not long since ” some 
one else, who was engaged in cataloguing the Ashmole manuscripts, 
had found it and had sent him a copy of it. As controls of Collier’s 
statements we have the facts that Edward Bernard by 1697 (over 
ninety years before Collier’s birth) and T. Dunbar about 1817, 
had catalogued with references that apply to The Bocke of Plaies 
an otherwise unknown item ‘‘ Of Places and Notes thereof, etc., 
by Simon Forman, an 1611.” ‘Tannenbaum observes (1) that 
“Places” would be a bad misreading of “ Plaies,”’ since the “i” 
in the extant manuscript is clear (which is true) ; (2) that the date 
1611 is not on the first page of the manuscript, so that Bernard could 
not have seen it without looking into the manuscript and realizing 
its nature (but the date stands out boldly at the head of p. 2, so 
that a hasty glance would reveal it); (3) that “ Bernard usually 
copied his titles accurately ” (p. 33 ; but on p. 34, where he has a 
different point to make, Tannenbaum can find plenty of instances 
of Bernard’s inaccuracy) ; and (4) that the later cataloguer Dunbar 
cannot merely have copied Bernard’s misreading of “‘ Places ” for 

30 
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“ Plaies,” but must have examined the manuscript independently, 
because in some instances (though not in this) he gives fuller or 
more accurate transcripts of Forman’s headings (presumably be- 
cause he corrected Bernard when he did notice an error and not 
when he didn’t). The fact that Bernard prints ‘‘ Places” where 
the manuscript has “ Plaies” is the only substantial reason that 
Tannenbaum offers to persuade his readers to accept this conjectural 
history of the manuscript : 


MS. Ashmole 208 once included a Book of Places, by Simon 
Forman, dated 1611, which was seen and catalogued independently 
by Bernard before 1697 and by Dunbar about 1817; at some time 
before 1836 John Payne Collier, wanting a suitable place in which 
to plant forgeries concerning the Stuart theatre of 1611, abstracted 
the leather-bound volume from the Bodleian, took the binding 
apart, removed the quire of eight leaves which contained Forman’s 
Book of Places, treated the paper with a chemical which removed 
every visible trace of writing from the sixteen pages, resized the 
paper (a technical process necessitated by the chemical treatment), 
forged at intervals throughout the quire three entries relating to 
known plays of Shakespeare and one relating to an otherwise unknown 
Richard II, tired of his original plan to fill in the entire sixteen 
pages with forged entries of non-Shakespearian plays (which were 
to have diverted attention from the important forgeries), restitched 
and rebound the volume, and smuggled it back again into the 
Bodleian.! 


There is nothing in these speculations that I know to be physically 
impossible, but I find it easier to believe the obvious account: 
that The Bocke of Plaies came to the Bodleian with the rest of the 
Ashmole papers, and that Bernard made a slip in cataloguing it 
which Dunbar failed to notice. And Tannenbaum’s guesses raise 
further questions which he does not appear to have considered. 
For example, he quotes and reproduces in facsimile an undisputedly 
genuine note on a (lost) play, Cox of Cullinton, from a different 
Forman manuscript (MS. Ashmole 236, fol. 77”). He makes play 
with the literary differences between the admittedly genuine note 
and the alleged forgeries, but how does he explain them on his own 
hypothesis ? If Collier, making his forgeries, knew of the Cox of 
Cullinton note, why did he not imitate it? And if he did not, 
how did he come to plant his forgeries on a man whom we know 
—though he did not—to have written such notes ? 


1 This is not a quotation, but my own summary of Tannenbaum’s position. 
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On the purely palzographical evidence I should not expect my 
opinion to carry much weight, but at least I have—as Tannenbaum 
did not—examined the manuscript by ultra-violet light, in company 
with an expert, and can testify that it shows no signs of erasure or 
of chemical treatment ; and it does not reveal to my eye (aided, 
it is true, only by a humble magnifying glass and not by a microscope 
multiplying fourteen diameters) any of those diagnostic symptoms 
of forgery to which Tannenbaum so frequently (and rather mis- 
leadingly) refers during the course of his work. For such 
microscopic evidence as this, which neither words nor photographs 
can wholly convey, the reader has in general to rely on the critic’s 
scrupulously dispassionate integrity of judgment : and our confidence 
in Tannenbaum’s reliability is shaken both by the manifest 
bias revealed in his presentation of evidence which we can check 
(as in the case of Bernard’s accuracy or inaccuracy) and by the 
re-examination which the Librarian of the Folger Shakespeare 
Library has made of another of the documents here questioned.! 

His biassed presentation of the evidence seriously detracts from 
the value of Tannenbaum’s book to the general student, but his 
arguments demand careful weighing by the expert, and every 
scholar will be grateful for the excellent photographic facsimiles 
of the whole of Forman’s Bocke of Plaies and of the note on Cox 
of Cullinton; and several of the other documents—notably some 
of the Chapman inscriptions—have not been reproduced elsewhere.” 

I have not left myself much space for an appreciation of the 
textual and literary papers. In our human reluctance to admit 
ignorance we make the way easier for the destructive than for the 
constructive critic of textual problems. ‘Tannenbaum has little 
difficulty in showing the weakness of the reasons adduced for 
believing that the Folio text of The Winters Tale was printed from 
a transcript in the hand of Ralph Crane, but his own argument 
that it was printed from Shakespeare’s autograph manuscript is no 
more convincing, and Massinger’s autograph revision of Beleeue 
as you List, a very special case, should not be cited as evidence 
in favour of the general use of authors’ manuscripts as prompt 
copies. In this and in some similar points Tannenbaum seems 


* See J. Q. Adams, “‘ I'he Massacre at Paris Leaf,” The Library, 4th Sec. 
(March, 1934), xiv, 447-469. 

* The Collier Lea of The Massacre at Paris was first reproduced in facsimile 
by Tannenbaum, but a full-scale reproduction accompanies Dr. Adams’s article 
cited in the previous note. 
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hardly to be abreast of contemporary scholarship. In his discussion 
of Twelfe Night he argues against Dover Wilson that the copy may 
have been in Shakespeare’s autograph, and says that Shakespeare 
may have indicated act and scene divisions in this play (produced 
at the Globe before 1602) because Massinger did so in Beleeue as 
you List (produced in 1631); of course he may have; but an 
argument which neglects the discussion between Sir Mark Hunter 
and Mr. Granville-Barker in these pages about the period at which 
act divisions began to be introduced is an argument imperfectly 
presented.! In a long series (filling thirty pages) of “ Emendations 
of Shakspere’s Text” Tannenbaum closely follows the ductus 
litterarum, and illustrates his points with line blocks of his own 
writing in the Secretary hand of what he believes to be the original 
reading. I suppose that almost every one who studies Shakespeare 
succumbs to the urge to emend him, and Tannenbaum does confine 
his attentions to the recognized cruces ; but I wish he had given 
us instead of this display of ingenuity a reprint of that trenchant 
article on ““‘ How Not to Edit Shakspere.” ? 

Of the two least technical articles one is perfect and the other 
preposterous. After reading Tannenbaum on “ The Author of 
Misogonus”” one is ready to kick oneself for having failed to see 
that the evidence for Lawrence Johnson (or Bariwna) was staring 
one in the face all the time in the textual notes of Bond’s edition. 
Here his questioning mind has stood Tannenbaum in good stead 
and has led him to nearly certain truth. In “ Shakspere’s Caste 
Prejudices ” he tries to refute a complaint of Mr. Ernest Crosby 
that Shakespeare’s works contain no instances of “ serious and 
estimable behaviour on the part of individuals representing the lower 
classes” (my italics) by elaborating the case of Posthumus Leonatus 
in Cymbeline who, he says, “ it is perfectly evident . . . is a son of 
the respectable middle class’ (again my italics). This silly piece of 
irrelevant sophistry may have scored a debating point in the journal 
from which it is reprinted, but it is out of place in a collection of 





scholarly papers on technical subjects. 


A. K. McILwraltuH. 


1 See R. E. S., vols. ii, iii, and iv, with a rider by W. W. Greg, iv, 152-58. 
® See The Philological Quarterly (1931), x, 97-137. 
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A Short Life of Shakespeare with the Sources. Abridged 
by CHARLES WILLIAMS from Sir Edmund Chambers’s William 
Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems. Oxford, at 
the Clarendon Press. 1933. Pp. viii+260. 5s. net. 


Tus book is a valiant attempt to popularize Sir Edmund Chambers’s 
William Shakespeare: A Study of Facts and Problems. Mr. 
Williams has drastically sub-edited the original, reducing its 1,024 
large pages to 260 small, and compressing the narrative into five 
chapters. A generous selection from the records, contemporary 
allusions, and traditions remains, but the bibliographies, tables, and 
other matter which made the larger volumes indispensable to scholars 
have gone. The abridgement is intended for “ the general public,” 
and the publisher claims the result as “a plain and vivid story 
which is composed almost entirely of ascertained facts.” This is 
optimistic: “‘ plain” and “vivid” are hardly the outstanding 
qualities of Sir Edmund’s literary style. Moreover, the larger work 
was not a biography, but a study of facts and problems: in this 
reduced version its minor inconsistencies are magnified and its 
solidities eliminated. ‘The reader is still sternly forbidden to guess 
(on p. 24) and warned that “ the last word for a self-respecting 
scholarship can only be that of nescience”” ; but on p. 59 “ he may 
think, then, of Shakespeare, early in the reign of James, as still 
making his headquarters in London, but more free than of old 
for occasional sojourn in Stratford ” ; and on p. 63, “ our imaginative 
setting for the last days of Shakespeare must be the open fields 
and cool water-meadows and woodland of Stratford, and the great 
garden of New Place, where the mulberries he had planted were 
yet young’; and on p. 61 we are told that in Shakespeare’s later 
life “‘ there has been some mental process such as the psychology 
of religion would call a conversion.” ‘There is little attempt to 
create any picture of Shakespeare’s mind or development, though 
on p. 110 Dowden’s dummy is brought down from the attic for our 
admiration. Nor are the needs of the general reader very intelligently 
considered. No one could understand the narrative without 
considerable knowledge of contemporary history and its sources. 
Nor are the references and authorities always very helpful. The 
reader is merely told, for example, that the notice of the performance 
of Twelfth Night comes ‘“‘ From Diary of John Manningham ” ; 
he might reasonably wish to know who Manningham was and where 
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his Diary is accessible. For Lambarde’s interview with Queen 
Elizabeth, the source is simply ‘‘ Memorandum ’’—whatever, and 
wherever, that may be. 

For those who cannot obtain the larger work, this précis will 
be useful as a summary of Sir Edmund’s views. Mr. Williams’s 
work of sub-editing has been performed with great skill, but the result 
is not a “‘ Short Life of Shakespeare.” 

G. B. Harrison. 


The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey. Selected and edited by Cyrus 
Lawrence Day. (Harvard Studies in English, ix.) Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. x+ 168. Price $2.50; 
10s. 6d. net. 


IN a notable article contributed to this Review two years ago Professor 
Day set out for the first time the facts of D’Urfey’s connection with 
the entertaining poetical miscellany Wit and Mirth: Or Pills to 
Purge Melancholy. He has now placed students of Restoration and 
early eighteenth-century literature further in his debt by editing 
twenty-six of D’Urfey’s best songs, mostly taken from that collection, 
together with reproductions of the music to which many of them 
were originally sung. ‘The selection, which cannot have been an easy 
one to make on account of D’Urfey’s enormous output, does full 
justice to his range and quality as a lyric poet. 

Professor Day’s wide knowledge of the literary byways of the 
period and his extensive researches into other sources of information 
give special value to the biography of D’Urfey which forms the 
first part of his introduction and ensure for it a greater fullness and 
accuracy than can be claimed for any other life of the poet. The 
facts as now ascertained at first hand confirm the traditional view 
of D’Urfey’s character derived from the writings of Addison, Steele, 
and Pope. 

The remainder of the introduction is concerned with the songs. 
Their astonishing popularity in D’Urfey’s lifetime and for long 
afterwards is shown to have been due to the poet’s unrivalled 
talent for hitting off in them the taste of the average Englishman 
of his day, and to the excellent tunes supplied by Henry Purcell 
and other contemporary composers. D’Urfey’s interesting position 
in the history of English song-writing is briefly indicated. When 
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he began to write, the old tradition of the musician-poet who wrote 
both the words and music of his songs—and sang them too on 
occasion—was giving place to the modern, with its separation of 
function as between author and composer. D’Urfey worked in 
both traditions, sometimes writing the tunes to his own words— 
and singing them, in his capacity as an entertainer—but more 
frequently getting other composers to set his ditties to music. 
Occasionally he followed the ancient custom of fitting his words 
to airs that were already popular. It is the editor’s contention 
that the songs of D’Urfey, more perhaps than those of any other 
Restoration author, can be fully appreciated only if the words are 
studied in conjunction with the music; for D’Urfey often left in 
his texts irregularities of rhyme and metre that interfere with the 
reader’s enjoyment but vanish when the songs are sung. 

From these considerations Professor Day proceeds to a useful 
analysis of the songs. While stressing their variety he distinguishes 
three main types—political songs, country ballads, and the more 
artificial court songs—and adds a sound discussion of the influences 
that helped to mould them. 

A chronological list of the plays and poetical collections in 
which D’Urfey’s songs appeared during his lifetime is appended 
to the introduction together with records of sixteen songs that were 
printed in volumes other than these or on single sheets. 

Many of D’Urfey’s songs appear in more than one of his 
collections and “ often show changes which represent the way 
he was in the habit of singing them, if not the way he first wrote 
them.” For this reason the texts of all but three of the songs here 
collected have been taken from the 1719-1720 edition of Wit and 
Mirth: Or Pills to Purge Melancholy, which D’Urfey edited for 
Tonson shortly before his death. A few misprints have been 
corrected in the text, all of which are referred to in the textual 
notes. There is, too, a list of the variant readings of D’Urfey’s 
earlier collections. The general notes are similar in form and scope 
to those of Professor Day’s admirable edition of Dryden’s songs 
and contain a wealth of information, nowhere else conveniently 
available, about the many manuscript and printed versions of the 
words and music of the songs which their popularity during the 
latter part of the seventeenth century and throughout the eighteenth 
called forth. Useful indexes are provided. 

H. J. Byrom. 
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The Restoration Court Stage (1660-1702). With a particular 
account of the production of Calisto. By ELEANORE Boswett, 
Cambridge, Mass.: Harvard University Press; London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1932. Pp. xviii +370. $4.50; 26s. 6d. 
net. 


Miss BoswELt has produced a scholarly piece of research work, based 
mainly on such late seventeenth-century Accounts of H.M. Office 
of Works and records of the Lord Chamberlain’s Department as 
are preserved in the Public Record Office, but also on various other 
classes of documents in the same custody. In these official papers 
there is to be found a good deal of detail connected with the pro- 
duction of plays: structural alterations, new scenery and properties, 
costumes, music, lighting, heating, and even food and drink required 
for various performances and rehearsals, are recorded. These 
details are especially full for the very lavish production of Crowne’s 
Calisto, which was played in the Hall Theatre in 1675. [n practice 
Miss Boswell has found herself ‘‘ very largely limited to performances 
at Whitehall by lack of documentary material for the other palaces ” 
(p. 5). For Whitehall there is a reasonable amount of evidence, 
and she has been able to give a valuable account of the Cockpit 
in Court and its successor, the Hall Theatre (pp. 10-56) ;_ what is 
known about performances in other apartments at Whitehall, and 
at St. James’ Palace, Windsor Castle, and Kensington Palace, 
occupies only eight pages. 

It is unfortunately not always possible to tell for what play 
provision is being made, and a complete list of plays acted at Court 
can never be compiled, but this volume makes notable additions to 
knowledge. Miss Boswell has proved beyond doubt the purpose 
of the proscenium sketch by Webb which the editors of the 
descriptive catalogue of Inigo Jones drawings, published by the 
Walpole and Malone Societies, placed in their section of unidentified 
scenery (No. 380); it was designed for the Frontispiece of the 
Hall Theatre, and ranges with the Mustapha scenery also extant 
among the drawings at Chatsworth. (Incidentally, she accepts 
Mr. William Grant Keith’s identification of the Worcester College 
plans—presumably for the Cockpit in Court—as being by Webb, 
but does not accept them as post-Restoration, partly because there 
are no corresponding entries in the detailed Accounts of the Office 
of Works, which begin in June, 1660.) Her identification of Webb’s 
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proscenium design enables her decisively to rebut Mr. W. J. 
Lawrence’s ingenious argument (7.L.S., September 26, 1929) that 
Ariane was performed at Whitehall before its public production 
at the new Drury Lane Theatre (p.111). Conversely, her discovery 
of a warrant of July, 1675, for payment to the Master of the King’s 
Music, enables her to confirm another conjecture by Mr. Lawrence, 
that a French troupe was then acting at Court (p. 122). She is 
able to assign the amateur performance of Settle’s Empress of 
Morocco to a later date (‘“‘ the winter of 1671-2 at the earliest ”’) 
than has previously been supposed likely (p. 131), and her study of 
the warrants for payment for performances at Court has made it 
clear that these warrants were “ frequently drawn to one member 
of the Company as assignee for the rest,” and that Professor Allardyce 
Nicoll was wrong in interpreting sums thus received by Mrs. Barry 
as gifts to her (p. 172). ‘These examples will show the occasional 
value, in clearing up doubtful points of stage history, of the records 
now made available. Detailed appendices, including a useful 
“Calendar of Plays at Court,” occupy pp. 235-353 of the book, 
and there is a satisfactory selective index. 

Miss Boswell states that her ‘‘ aim was primarily to bring together 
new materials.” In this she has undoubtedly succeeded, and if her 
claim that “‘ Court taste must have determined the style, subject 
matter, and technique of a very great many of the four hundred and 
odd plays written between 1660 and 1700” (p. 231) appears at first 
sight rather sweeping, it is none the less defensible. There were 
plays at Court every week in the winter of 1660-1, and even the 
existing documentary evidence shows a similar frequency in 
1662-3 and 1685-6-7. No doubt, if the truth were known, these 
years were not exceptional. 

H. F. B. Brett-SMItH. 


Epsom Wells and The Volunteers or the Stockjobbers. 
(Belles-Lettres Series, Section III.) By THomas SHADWELL. 
Ed. D. M. Watms.tey. Boston: D.C. Heath & Co. 1933. 
Pp. Ixvi+387. $1.00. 


Dr. WALMSLEY has done a very useful work in editing these two 
comedies of Shadwell for the Belles-Lettres Series, and thus placing 
them within easy reach of students of English drama. Besides 
suffering from the general change of taste which in the eighteenth 
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and nineteenth centuries either prudishly sneered at Restoration 
comedy as filthy or mistakenly praised it as artificial, Shadwell has 
been the victim of a special neglect, arising from the powerful but 
unjust satirisation of him as “ dull” by Dryden. No other writer 
of his time was in greater need of revaluation and re-editing than 
Shadwell, and though there was an edition of his whole works by 
Mr. Montague Summers in 1927, Dr. Walmsley’s is the most 
up-to-date and comprehensive investigation into the life and work 
of the author, and what is more, his is the first scholarly and reliable 
text, based as it is on the first editions of both the plays. In its 
essential elements Dr. Walmsley’s text is as good as it can be, and 
if I mention a few minor points where I think it could have been 
improved, it is with a view to being useful when a second edition 
of his book is called for. As Dr. Walmsley’s object was not to 
reprint the original editions with all their existing features, it would 
have been better to print as prose lines which are prose, but were 
misprinted as verse by the original compositor (Epsom Wells, 
Vv, i, 573-74), and record the change in the textual notes. There 
are instances (Epsom Wells, tv, i, 45-46) where Dr. Walmsley has 
printed both the possessive suffix “‘s” and the proper name to 
which it is attached in italic, though the original compositor observed 
the customary rule of the time by printing the suffix in roman. 
Dr. Walmsley’s textual notes would have been more useful if he had 
recorded the changes of punctuation, at least the salient ones, he 
has made, instead of the mere variations of spelling between the 
first edition and the later editions ; especially when the original 
spellings were not such as to obscure the sense. 
J. C. Guosu. 


Granville the Polite. The Life of George Granville Lord 
Lansdowne, 1666-1733. By EvizaBeTH HANpAsyDE. London: 
Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. xii+288. 12s. 6d. net. 


In the British Museum Library there is a superbly bound copy of 
The Genuine Works in Verse and Prose of the Right Honourable 
George Granville Lord Lansdowne in two quarto volumes printed 
for Tonson and Gilliver in 1732. ‘This book was a gift from the 
author to Queen Caroline, and in a fine sensitive hand on the verso 
of signature A3 he has written a complimentary poem to the Queen 
in the smooth couplets which he learned to write from his master, 
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Edmund Waller. The lines are entitled The Muse’s last dying Song, 
and the poet was, perhaps, the last survivor of the mob of gentlemen 
who wrote with ease, a belated courtier poet of the seventeenth 
century living in an age which had outgrown the literary fashions of 
the Restoration. Granville is remembered to-day chiefly because he 
was one of the first patrons of Pope, who dedicated Windsor Forest 
to him, and paid him the fine compliment that everybody knows in 
The Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot. His performances in literature were 
exactly what were expected from a Restoration gentleman, songs 
and epigrams, complimentary verses in smooth couplets, a prose 
comedy in the manner of Etherege, a heroic play, an opera, an 
adaptation from Shakespeare, a versified critical essay and some 
prose pieces. His family was famous for its loyalty, and he was a 
Tory and a Jacobite who withdrew from public life at the Revolution, 
took office under Harley and St. John in the reign of Anne, retired 
to France and the Pretender’s court after the accession of George I, 
and finally, disgusted with Jacobite intrigues, returned to England 
and made his peace with the usurper. There is something rather 
feeble and ineffectual about Granville’s political career, and the 
same qualities appear in his writings. They have the external 
forms of the works of the Restoration wits, but they lack the sparkle, 
the vivacity, and the imaginative power of the best writings of 
Sedley, Etherege, Rochester, and Dorset. Yet they have a kind 
of faded grace, a late sunset glow, as it were, reflected from the great 
“ Days of Wit and Gallantry ” (to quote his own Sir Toby), when 
“ The Graceful King,” “‘ Like a God disguis’d” mingled “ in the 
Crowd of Mortal Beauties.” 

Johnson included Granville in his poets and wrote an admirable 
Life, where in a few trenchant sentences he dismisses for ever the 
claims of the verses of this elegant dilettante to serious consideration. 

There the matter rested until the spring of 1933, when the Oxford 
University Press published a monograph of nearly three hundred 
closely printed pages on Granville by Miss Elizabeth Handasyde. 
A really able critic and biographer might have made a very interesting 
book of the materials that Miss Handasyde had at her disposal. 
Granville was neither a great man nor a great author, but he was 
on intimate terms with some of the most distinguished persons of 
his day, and his writings have acquired a historical interest far in 
excess of their intrinsic merits. Miss Handasyde’s work, however, 
is disappointing. She has gathered and pieced together all the 
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available information with great diligence, but she has failed to 
make the dry bones live. Her book is not well arranged. She 
has adopted the bad plan of strewing her biography with patches of 
literary criticism, which spoil the continuity of the narrative. Her 
style is often flat and uninspired, and sometimes affected, as when 
we are told that “ the idea of unfaithfulness was almost physically 
repugnant ’’ to Granville, that he “‘ had an almost physical horror of 
Dissent,” that in his Speech on the Repeal of the Occasional Con- 
formity Act an “ accumulated sense of almost personal injury lent 
vigour to his phrase,”’ and that he was “ willing to face danger readily, 
if he saw the flower safety blossoming among it.” Her literary 
criticism occasionally shows the lack of a sense of proportion, as 
in the passage where she tells us that Granville’s conception of 
love “‘ approximates to the romantic idealism of Shelley and Keats,” 
that his poetry “‘ has a surprising freshness, in spite of its innate 
artificiality,” and that sometimes he stands “for an enchanted 
moment on that spot 


From whence th’ enlightened Spirit sees 
That shady City of palm trees.” 


From such extravagances one turns with relief to the cool, balanced 
judgment of Johnson (which Miss Handasyde does not quote) : 


. . . his works do not show him to have had much comprehension 
from nature, or illumination from learning. He seems to have no 
ambition above the imitation of Waller, of whom he has copied the 
faults, and very little more. He is for ever amusing himself with the 
puerilities of mythology. . . . His little pieces are seldom either sprightly 
or elegant or keen or weighty. They are trifles written by idleness, 
and published by vanity. 


However, it is fair to add that Miss Handasyde has performed 
the historical part of her work very thoroughly indeed. She has 
made good use of the Stewart Papers and other contemporary docu- 
ments. Her account of the part played by Granville in politics, 
and especially in the intrigues of the Jacobite court, is very full, 
and will, no doubt, be of value to students of eighteenth century 
history. Her book is provided with ample references to authorities, 
a good index, and an excellent bibliography of Lansdowne’s 
published writings. 


V. pe Soa PINTO. 
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An Investigation into the Character of Fanny Burney. 
By Dr. A. A. OveRMAN. Amsterdam: H. J. Paris. 1933. 


Pp. vit+221. F. 13.40. 


Dr. OvERMAN’S object in this study appears to have been the 
investigation and classification, according to the findings of modern 
psychology, of a sufficiently documented historical character. For 
this purpose he has chosen Fanny Burney, has marshalled his evidence 
from the usual sources, supplemented it by the comments of modern 
critics, and, lastly, rearranged it on a scientific plan, with special 
reference to the system of Klages. His own interpretation of the 
records is patient and reasonable. One may doubt, however, 
whether Miss Burney’s ridicule was always as good-humoured 
as Dr. Overman maintains ; there is certainly a measure of disgust 
in her careful studies of vulgarity, especially in Cecilia, which is 
emphasised by the suffering which such vulgarity causes. He seems 
also to have missed a point in discussing the development of Miss 
Burney’s heroes from the faultless Orville to the generous but 
imperfect Delvile. The change is due not so much to her growing 
knowledge of the world, since at twenty-five she must already have 
known that men are not perfect, as to an alteration in her imagination. 
Evelina reflects the imagination of a young and timid girl, who 
desires in her lover a respectful and genteel devotion, the more 
sophisticated Cecilia that of a woman who longs to be in contact 
with passion, though with all the decencies preserved. 

Students of literature will find little that is novel in this elaborate 
treatment of an interesting but not very difficult character. Dr. 
Overman’s emphasis on Fanny’s “ father-fixation” is useful, and 
we are grateful to him for the refreshing remark that her repressions 


did her no great harm. 
J. M. S. Tompkins. 


Jonathan Swift. A Critical Essay. By W. D. Taytor. 
London: Peter Davies. 1933. Pp. viii+-312. 10s. 6d. net. 


Tue last eight or nine years have seen a flowing tide of biographical 
and critical essays on Swift. After an interval of forty years in which, 
save for valuable work by editors and scholars, his wounded spirit 
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enjoyed that peace ubi seva indignatio ulterius cor lacerare nequit, 
the writers of lives have marked him for their own. An age of 
experiment in biography, of reaction against the traditional two- 
volume chronicle, of form as opposed to plodding workmanship, 
of candour in place of discretion, of intuitive psychology rather 
than knowledge, may be held to account for the many reminders 
of lives of the great recently issued from the press. But so many 
are reminders and nothing more. Six biographies of Swift have 
been published since 1925, one incomplete. The work of John 
Forster and Craik has not, however, been superseded ; for they 
realised the difficulties of their task. The time is not yet. Swift 
calls for re-editing ; there are unexplored margins ; and the manu- 
script sources have not been exhausted. Only one or two of Swift’s 
recent biographers seem conscious of these drawbacks to re- 
interpretation. Boswell remains the supreme biographer for the 
simple reason, as Mr. Osbert Burdett remarks, that “ his method 
is arduous and exacts an extraordinary degree of devotion.” He 
adds: “‘ The real experiment, therefore, would be to employ the 
same assiduity and take the same amount of pains ” (Tradition and 
Experiment, p. 178). No new Life of Swift is needed till the 
biographer appears who takes this counsel deeply to heart. 

Mr. Taylor calls his book A Critical Essay ; but it is, in effect, 
a biography, following the chronological method with running 
commentary. He has had the ill-luck to fall between two other 
works on Swift. Mr. Stephen Gwynn’s Life and Friendships of 
Dean Swift was published shortly before, and Swift or the Egotist, 
a psychological study by Mario M. Rossi and J. M. Hone, shortly 
after the appearance of Mr. Taylor’s book. At the outset let it be 
said in his favour that he is more conscious of the difficulties, and 
that his approach is more scholarly than that of his neighbours. 
His work is documented, and he gives references. On the other 
hand his book lacks movement ; the presentation of his material 
is a little disjointed. His restrained and sane account of Swift fails 
to impress the reader with that force of personality of which con- 
temporaries were conscious. 

Three “ particular reasons ” for writing this study are advanced 
by Mr. Taylor. The first is that so many Swifts have been invented 
by critics that “one has to imagine him for one’s self.” ‘The 
second is that “ Swift is a Sphinx across one’s path.” ‘The third 
is the long period which has passed since a “ full-length portrait of 
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Swift’s character and work has been drawn.’ It is true that the 
work of M. Emile Pons, although conceived on a large scale, carries 
us no further than A Tale of a Tub ; but it can hardly be claimed for 
Mr. Taylor’s book that it presents a markedly more complete and 
exhaustive study than Mr. Shane Leslie’s Skull of Swift (1928), of 
which he makes generous mention, or Mr. Carl Van Doren’s Swift 
(1931), which he omits toname. The “ new plan ” he has attempted 
in constructing his biographical character study is not very apparent 
The design and architectural features are familiar. We pass through 
early life to two chapters on early writings, in which The Battle 
of the Books receives almost equal consideration with A Tale of a 
Tub; thence we follow Swift through English politics, life and 
politics in Ireland, through Gulliver’s Travels and his verse, discuss 
his style, and recount the tragedy of his end. 

The plan is both familiar and orderly. Mr. Taylor gives, save 
for a few controversial statements and some minor slips, a trust- 
worthy, if not very vivid or original account of the great Dean ; 
but the abruptness of his transitions, the open seams, suggest that 
the work is built upon separate lectures. Each chapter is, further- 
more, divided into sections, which often hang loosely to each other, 
as if independently written and later brought into conjunction. 
This, probably, accounts for some curious repetitions. Thus on 
pp. 124-5, speaking of Swift’s return to England after his installation 
as Dean of St. Patrick’s, Mr. Taylor says, ‘‘ He set out on August 
31.” On p. 137, referring to the same journey, he writes, “ He 
set out on August 29.” The explanation may be that he took the 
first date from Craik’s Life (2nd edn., i, 350), and the second 
from Ball’s edition of Swift’s Correspondence (ii, 66 n.*). Or again, 
on p. 179, we read: “* Lord Orrery had said that Swift in Ireland 
had surrounded himself with low flatterers.” On p. 186 the sentence 
is repeated almost verbatim. ‘The book would have been bettered 
by a tidying-up of loose strands. 

Mr. Taylor makes full acknowledgment of his indebtedness to 
previous biographers and editors of Swift, and gives his authorities 
in footnotes. But these also should have been revised. To the 
average reader edition and volume references will not always be 
clear, On pp. 88-93 footnotes refer to two volumes of Temple 
Scott’s edition of the Works by differing methods of enumeration. 
Dr. Ball’s edition of the Correspondence is frequently cited under 
that title ; but on p. 139 it appears as “ Letters,” suggesting another 
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work. Sometimes Temple Scott is referred to as Works, sometimes 
without this distinguishing mark. There are a few slips in the 
notes. The footnote on p. 118 would certainly suggest that Swift, 
not Defoe, wrote The Secret History of the October Club. Sheridan’s 
Life did not appear till 1784 (p. 48 n.) ; and The Progress of Marriage 
was written in 1722 (p. 251 n.). And why (p. 207 n.') state that 
Cadenus and Vanessa ‘‘ was printed first about 1726”? The date 
is not in doubt. 

On the whole, however, Mr. Taylor’s statements of fact are 
accurate. But his suggestion, p. 135, that, during his stay at Let- 
combe in 1714 Swift was busy with the Four Last Years of the 
Queen is misleading. ‘The work was substantially finished in May 
of that year, returned to him in July, and laid aside. An Humble 
Address to Both Houses of Parliament cannot be described as “ the 
first to be written of a long series of tracts and pamphlets on Irish 
affairs” (p. 152). It mentions the death of Harding, which did 
not occur till April 19, 1725. The verses on Delville, referred to 
on p. 250, were almost certainly written by Sheridan. Gosford 
Castle (p. 279), as it now is, did not exist in Swift’s day. 

If Mr. Taylor has scarcely succeeded in producing an essay on 
the ‘‘ new plan ” he proposed to himself, nor given us an illuminating 
re-interpretation of Swift’s character, nor brought to light any 
new facts, he has written a sensible and well-informed book. The 
story of the part Swift played in English politics is direct and clear ; 
the summary of his attitude towards religion and the Church is 
sound; and the Stella and Vanessa episodes are discussed with 
straightforward brevity. 

HAROLD WILLIAMS. 


Joseph Warton’s Essay on Pope: A History of the Five 
Editions. By W. D. MacCuintock. University of North 
Carolina Press. London: Humphrey Milford. 1933. Pp. 
86 (ten facsimiles). 10s. 6d. net. 


AT intervals since 1892, as he tells us, Professor MacClintock has 
been deep in Warton’s work, and for many years he has made a 
particular study of the Essay on Pope. His original plan included 
“‘ the history of the five editions, and an introduction on Warton’s 
critical ideas and their place in eighteenth-century literature, together 
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with a large body of notes on Warton’s notes.”” In this slim volume 
he has attempted only the first of these. 

The “infinite delay ” might have led us to expect something 
more weighty, and it is difficult to imagine why the least pregnant 
of his plans should alone have been brought to a late fruition, The 
thoroughness with which Professor MacClintock has conducted 
his minute research suggests, however, that he is admirably suited 
to the larger and more profitable task. 

It is strange, too, that there is neither reprint of nor selections 
from the essay itself in this volume, for the text is none too easily 
obtained. 

The first chapter on the origin, significance, and reception of 
the essay includes an inadequate and very brief account of the 
work in relation to contemporary taste. ‘There is an interesting 
suggestion that Warton’s acquaintance with Spence (of the Anecdotes) 
was the “‘ immediate inspiration ”’ of the essay. 

Then follows a history of the five editions : the first of 1756, the 
second of 1762, the third of 1772, the fourth edition and second 
volume in 1782, completed twenty-six years after the first appearance, 
and the final edition in 1806. 

The author finds three justifications for such a study: a 
profitable insight into the transition in critical thought, the change 
in literary reputations, and the modification of Augustan standards 
by “ romantic ” poets. A fourth “‘ value,” the appearance of a new 
historical and relative criticism, is merely a sub-division of the first. 

Finally, there is an exhaustive list of the changes made in the five 
editions. Of these, the most interesting are the shufflings in Warton’s 
classified list of poets (a habit typical of his age). Spenser, Shake- 
speare, and Milton continue to reign supreme in the second edition 
as “sublime and pathetic poets,” Otway and Lee having been 
expelled from that high Olympus ; and Donne, who in 1756 was of 
“ true poetical genius,” became by 1762 a mere “ man of wit.” 

In short, the final comment on this unusual book would seem 
to be that the Professor has over-estimated the value of his theme, 
and that a more lively exposition of the value of the essay in 
registering the change in contemporary critical opinion generally 
might well have replaced some of the less cogent textual niceties. 

Gorey Purr. 
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Le Romantisme Frangais en Angleterre de 1814 a 1848. 
La France de la Restauration d’aprés les Visiteurs 
Anglais. By Marcet Moraup. Paris: Librairie Ancienne 
Honoré Champion. 1933. Pp. 479 and 199. Fr. 60 and 25. 


WuatT gives its peculiar interest to Professor Moraud’s study of a 
little-known phase of literary relations between England and France 
is the attention that he has paid to the state of political feeling during 
the period, and to its influence in alternately encouraging and 
retarding the efforts made by English critics to appraise the romantic 
literature of their neighbours. These efforts were more continuous 
and on the whole more praiseworthy—though with lamentable 
exceptions—than has hitherto been suspected; and a thorough 
search of the periodical literature of the time on both sides of the 
Channel has put Professor Moraud in a position to trace the develop- 
ment of the English critical attitude from hostile ignorance through 
fluctuations of surprise, distaste, and renewed curiosity to the stage 
of decent humility and reasonable study. In every case a_ political 
rapprochement has meant a fresh attempt to grapple with con- 
temporary French work, while alarm and distrust has been marked 
by a relapse into the old attitude of contemptuous reprobation, when 
to be French was to be ipso facto frivolous, unstable, incapable of 
deep feeling and of real poetry. From this point of view his treat- 
ment of the years preceding and following the revolution of 1830 
is most interesting. ‘The death of Napoleon had assuaged English 
fears, and the penetration of contemporary French literature into 
England became gradually more rapid and the treatment accorded 
it more respectful. It is admitted that the French have at last a 
poetry of sensibility and imagination ; and, while English critics 
fail to enter at all deeply into the psychology of the romantics, they 
approve their attempt to renovate the form of poetry, seeing in it 
the effect of English models. This temperate approval rose to 
enthusiasm after the revolution of 1830, and in this favourable 
atmosphere Victor Hugo’s Notre Dame de Paris conquered the 
reading public. But the sympathetic advance was checked almost 
at once by the outbreak of radical disturbances in England ; France 
appears once more as the disturber of the peace, and the critics 
reaffirm their conservative and didactic principles at the expense 
of the French works on their tables. 
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Professor Moraud has made an interesting analysis of the causes 
of the belated recognition of the great French romantics in England. 
Apart from sheer arrogant ignorance, of which there was too much, 
the romantics had to make their way against a critical body drenched 
in moral prejudice. Moreover, some of the forms in which they 
expressed themselves seemed, to a superficial view, a repetition of 
that Byronism which England had recently outgrown, and therefore 
stale and unattractive. Lastly, on the two occasions when French 
critics were engaged by English editors to introduce French literature 
to the reading public, the choice was unfortunate ; neither Stendhal 
nor Nisard was in sympathy with the romantics, and the opportunity 
was lost. 

Throughout this long and detailed book the author has kept his 
sense of direction and proportion. He is as scrupulous in the 
interpretation of his material as he has been patient in amassing it. 
This is particularly clear when he deals with the influence of the 
French romantics, especially Balzac and George Sand, on English 
literature. He has allowed himself few generalisations, but those 
he does make are interesting, as for instance, his suggestion that, 
in literature, France and England seldom affect each other deeply 
except when one country is conscious of barrenness in some parti- 
cular form of art, and turns to supply herself from her neighbour’s 
wealth. 

La France de la Restauration d’aprés les Visiteurs Anglais was 
originally conceived as a preface to the larger study and is subsidiary 
to it. The accounts of the travellers of all classes who flocked into 
France in 1814 and after, ignorant, avid for news, enthusiastic and 
speedily disillusioned, make amusing reading, and Professor Moraud 
handles them with wit and a pleasant temper. Their reports, 
mostly ill-informed, had serious repercussions on both sides of the 
Channel, and, until they were discredited by the more authentic 
remarks of English residents in France and the correspondents of 
newspapers, played a capital part in creating the atmosphere in 
which the new French literature made its impact on England. 

The two books form a valuable study of the first contact of the 
mind of modern England with that of modern France after the long 
estrangement of the Napoleonic wars, and of the slow and devious 
ways by which the English imagination was enlarged to receive and 
partially understand the literature of the French. 

J. M. S. ToMpPKINs. 
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Selections from Cowper, Poetry and Prose. Edited with 
an introduction by Lorp Davip Cecit. London: Methuen 


& Co., Ltd. 1933. Pp.x-+180. 3s. 6d. net. 


Tus is a well-chosen, fully representative anthology containing 
twenty-five letters and about a hundred pages of verse. The 
introduction is a sincere and penetrating study of Cowper’s life 
and writings, and the notes are generally apposite and sufficient, 
The book as a whole should be most effective in arousing the 
interest of members of adult education classes and other students 
with similar requirements. But it is disfigured by misprints in the 
text and petty inaccuracies in the notes and introduction, and some 
of the editor’s statements and omissions seem likely to mislead 
the casual reader. It is difficult to believe that Cowper “ passed his 
life in the world to which he was born.” He always preserved its 
social traditions, but physically and morally he left it when he 
settled with the Unwins, and madness and methodism and strange 
company kept him out of it until Newton’s departure, Lady Austen's 
arrival and the publication of his poems combined to rehabilitate 
him. Lord David Cecil very rightly insists that Cowper’s poetry is 
never so good as when it is inspired by his spiritual terrors, and that 
much of it is second-rate because he wrote to escape from his deepest 
feelings, not to express them. But he does not make it clear that 
literature was Cowper’s profession for the last twenty years of his 
life, and that he wrote for edification and applause and profit as 
well as for peace of mind. For instance, the first version of his 
Homer occupied him continuously for nearly seven years and brought 
him £1,000, but it is not mentioned in the introduction and barely 


alluded to in the notes. 
K. Povey. 


Charles Lamb and His Contemporaries. Being the Clark 
Lectures delivered at Trinity College, Cambridge, 1932. By 
EpMUND BLUNDEN. Cambridge: At the University Press. 
1933- Pp.x+215. 7s. 6d. net. 


WirHovt and within, this is a graceful, pleasant book, a worthy 


successor (though of narrower scope) to Mr. Blunden’s study of 
Leigh Hunt, which it resembles also in making a slightly uncertain 
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start, amply compensated as the author winds into his subject. The 
earlier chapters, dealing with Lamb’s life and work as far as about 
1810, do not attempt much beyond a series of marginal notes on the 
main substance of Mr. E. V. Lucas’s never-to-be-superseded Life— 
which is praised, as it deserves, generously. Space being limited, 
Mr. Blunden necessarily omits much of the better-known material, 
and this inevitably gives the more biographical parts of his book the 
air of a commentary without its text. Hence it may be doubted 
whether the chronological arrangement might not better have been 
rejected for a series of formally distinct studies of various aspects of 
Lamb’s work and personality. This plan might have given the 
greater prominence they deserve to the really original parts of the 
book: the well-balanced estimate of Lamb’s quality as critic and 
essayist ; the interesting, though debatable, view that but for the 
shock of his sister’s madness Lamb might have ripened into a poet 
“ranking in authority of performance with Coleridge and Words- 
worth ” (this was worth fuller discussion than it receives) ; and—best 
of all—perhaps the most subtly sympathetic consideration which 
has yet been given to the difficult subject of Lamb’s religious 
feelings. This passage (pp. 128-38) includes an examination of 
Wordsworth’s uneven and easily-ridiculed poem, Written after the 
Death of Charles Lamb, which does justice alike to Wordsworth 
and to Lamb, and might well be cited in support of the view that 
poets are the best commentators on poetry. 

A few remarks on points of detail are offered without exaggerated 
belief in their importance. Since the book was obviously not 
designed as an elementary “ Introduction to Lamb,” references 
might have been given more frequently; a name or a date in 
parenthesis will often do, less obtrusively, the work of a footnote. 
One may guess (at p. 88) that it was Gifford who called Lamb “ a 
poor maniac ” in the Quarterly, but one would like to be sure one is 
right; Lucas is not always at hand, and Gifford did not often 
apologise for his brutalities. I have failed to make a confident 
guess at the identity of the admirer of Lamb, “ a valuable student of 
literature,” who found objectionable “‘ indecencies ” in the Specimens 
of English Dramatic Poets (pp. 89-90, Procter ?); and I doubt if 
anyone knows who was the “ friend of his own persuasion” to 
whom Mr. Blunden makes a mystifying allusion in discussing Lamb’s 
“ Unitarian Protests” (p. 137). The “ transplantation” of Ela 
from the London Magazine into other periodicals, referred to on 
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Pp. 157, extended far beyond London papers like the Morning 
Chronicle ; the North Wales Gazette, for instance, reprinted (without 
acknowledgment) Roast Pig and several other essays. With reference 
to Taylor’s conduct of the London Magazine (p. 154), it should 
perhaps have been noted that “‘ there was some talk ”’ of H. F. Cary 
as well as of Hazlitt as a possible choice for the editorship. Op 
p. 95 T. N. Talfourd is strangely coupled with Lamb, Hazlitt and 
other familiar figures named as “marshals” of the Romantic 
Movement; surely Talfourd, a much younger man than any of the 
others mentioned, counts for less in this connection than Darley or 
even Crabb Robinson. The only serious misprints I have noticed 
are on p. 193, “once” for “one” in a quotation from the 
dedication to Satan in Search of a Wife, and on p. 130, where 


Lamb, the frolic and the gentle, 
Has vanished from his lonely hearth 


is misquoted. There is a reasonably full index. 
R. W. Kine 


Wordsworth and Reed. The Poet’s Correspondence with 
his American Editor : 1836-1850, and Henry Reed's 
Account of his Reception at Rydal Mount, London 
and Elsewhere in 1854. Edited by Lestiz NATHAN Brovc- 
TON. Ithaca: Cornell University Press ; London : Humphrey 
Milford. 1933. Pp. xx+288. 16s. net. 


THE title of Professor Broughton’s scholarly and carefully edited 
volume sufficiently indicates the scope of his work—the most recent 
addition to the series of Cornell Studies in English. Henry Reed, 
Professor of English Literature at the University of Pennsylvania, 
was the editor of the first American edition of Wordsworth’s complete 
poetical works (in 1837), and a lifelong admirer of the poet. The 
correspondence between the two men continued until the end of 
Wordsworth’s life, and after his death, Reed and his sister-in-law, 
Miss Bronson, paid the long-deferred visit to England and to Rydal 
which the Wordsworths had been urging upon them almost from 
the beginning of their intercourse, but which, for various causes, 
had had to be postponed. The visit had a fatal issue, for the two 
Americans were among the passengers who perished on the ill- 
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starred Arctic which sank after a collision, off Cape Race, 27 
September, 1854. 

The correspondence merited publication, as anything must do 
which casts light on Wordsworth’s mind and interests, and indicates 
the extent and nature of the influence exercised by his writings. 
But it cannot be said that these letters are in themselves of outstanding 
interest. Reed was not a good letter-writer: his style was 
elaborately formal and he was hampered by the respectful attitude 
he deemed it necessary to maintain in addressing the older and more 
distinguished man. Moreover, Wordsworth used the correspon- 
dence in the main as a means of extracting information primarily for 
Miss Fenwick, but also for Dora and other relatives, about financial 
conditions in America. It was the period of repudiation ; in 1840 
no investments in the United States were secure and British holders 
of American stock were painfully anxious about the fate of their 
property. Wordsworth was not personally affected, but Miss 
Fenwick had large holdings and many of his friends were also 
shareholders. It was right and natural that he should be anxious 
to get advice from a reliable source, but the constant reiteration of 
financial details is not of interest to those who are nowadays anxious 
for light on the poet and his poetry. 

The letters do not contain much that adds to our knowledge, 
but some of the literary references are of value. For example, 
Reed was responsible for verbal alterations in the Ecclesiastical 
Sonnets, and he suggested the composition of those which deal with 
the Anglican Church in the U.S.A. At his request also, the sonnet 
To Pennsylvanians was changed in the edition of 1849-1850 
(pp. 175 et seg.). More interesting are Wordsworth’s comments on 
his own poetry, on politics and on his fellow-poets (e.g. on Tennyson, 
p. 144), and his consent to sit to Inman at Reed’s request in 1844. 
Nor, finally, must Reed’s account of Mrs. Wordsworth be over- 
looked. It tells us nothing that is not already well known to her 
admirers, but they will like to meet with fresh confirmation of their 
faith. He wrote: ‘“‘ At her advanced age she has the finest intellect 
I have ever met with in a woman, a wonderful sagacity in her 
judgments on men and things, with feelings of the most exquisite 
tenderness and freshness, and withal so cheerful and even humorous 
as to make companionship with her in the highest degree attractive.” 
His sister is even more emphatic: ‘“ She is the most lovely picture 
of old age I have ever seen in woman.”’ Yet at this date she was a 
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widow and already almost totally blind—‘‘ no doubt,” as she wrote 
in December of that year, “a serious deprivation ;—but with the 
perfect health I am permitted to enjoy and all other comforts 
showered upon me, I should be a wicked creature to murmur.” 
When those lines were penned, Henry Reed had already met his 
fate. Announcing the news, Mrs. Derwent Coleridge wrote on 
27 October, 1854: ‘‘ Mrs. Wordsworth shares our sorrow. They 
[Reed and Miss Bronson] spent their last Sunday in England at 
Rydal Mount.” 
EpitH J. Mor ey, 


The Medium of Poetry. By James SuTHERLAND. London: 
The Hogarth Press. 1934. Pp. 168. 3s. 6d. net. 


Mr. SUTHERLAND has written a short but compact and valuable 
contribution to poetical criticism. ‘The conception behind his 
study may be said to lie in the Laokoon, in Lessing’s distinction 
between poetry and painting. If that contrast is valid then poetry 
must have its own medium, and the poet will be affected by his 
approach to it. Strangely enough, little attention has been given 
to this problem, and consequently Mr. Sutherland’s volume has an 
attractive originality and freshness. He discovers two methods 
of employing the medium of poetry, and their difference lies “ in 
the definiteness of the experience, actual or imaginary, which the 
poet is seeking to communicate.” In Wordsworth he finds a poet 
using his medium to communicate an experience, and tenacious 
throughout his work, even in his revisions, of that single and direct 
purpose. In Keats, on the other hand, he finds cne who has a 
“‘ capacity for intense, sustained, and general excitement,’ who is 
anxious to make something “‘ to cover a space that was previously 
empty with a web of beautiful thought and imagery.” Mr. Suther- 
land is careful to suggest that neither Wordsworth nor Keats wrote 
exclusively in the manner which he has described, but that the 
distinction is there in much of their most characteristic work. He 
develops his theme in detail and shows how revision, tune, “‘ thought 
form,” rhyme, and vocabulary will be affected by the original 
contrast of approach to the medium. ‘The chapters on tune and 
rhyme are among the most effective in the volume, and are written 
with what appears to be an intimate understanding of the nature and 
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difficulties of poetical composition ; they can well be read as a 
corrective to the harsh pseudo-scientific study of metric which 
has of late gained some currency. While Mr. Sutherland deals 
mainly with Wordsworth and Keats his survey is not confined to 
them, but one regrets that he had not room to relate his conclusions 
to some contemporary theories of poetry. He affirms that Words- 
worth’s view of poetry is the one most commonly held to-day 
“ or at any rate, some modification of it,” but this would not be true 
of those who have derived from the Symbolists, or of the adherents 
of M. l’Abbé Brémond’s Ja poesie pure. Some of Mr. Sutherland’s 
own findings would have been useful in disentangling the problems 
raised by these and other contemporary theories. 
B. Iror EvANs. 


Select Studies in Colloquial English of the Late Middle 
Ages. By Gosta LaNGENFELT. Lund: Gleerupska Bok- 
handeln. 1933. Pp. xxviii+129. 7 kr. 


Tue title of this book does not give much idea of its contents. 
It opens with a discussion of the position of Anglo-Norman in 
England, the absence of a “‘ Court English,” and the variations of 
speech due to differences of local dialect and social position noted 
among Chaucer’s characters. The author goes on to show how 
by Chaucer’s time final weak -e had disappeared from the spoken 
language, and was preserved in his verse by the force of tradi- 
tionalism. He then makes some mention (surely off the point in 
this context) of the opinions of Ascham and Harvey on classical 
metres in English, and gives from his own reading lists of spellings 
he has noted in which r has been dropped, and of words, such as 
“ bencite,” in which the dropping of unstressed vowels may throw 
light on the stress. He next deals with word-formation and word- 
order, and finally gives an exhaustive treatment of the functions of 
the verb “do” in M.E. This is the best part of the book, and 
breaks the most new ground ; in it Mr. Langenfelt makes good use 
of analogies from Swedish. It may be noted here that the Swedish 
construction quoted on p. 103, “ tag och gir det,” has a parallel 
in early M.E., cf. Pet. Chron. under 1135, “ pa tocan pa odre & 
helden her castles agenes him,” and Gen. and Ex. 1751, “ He toc 
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and wente and folwede on,” both works affected by Scandinavian 
influence. 

Mr. Langenfelt’s style does not always make his meaning clear ; 
it is not obvious why, for example, on p. xiii he objects so strongly 
to Kellner’s statement that O.E. written prose differs from modern 
in its “‘ absence of proportion and unity in the structure of the 
sentence.” Nor is it clear what is the function of his list on p. 35 of 
““M.E. quotations re traditionalism,” which include a quotation 
from the Parlement of Foules in the Paston Letters (taken, not from 
the Roundel, but from Il. 309-10), references in Chaucer to the 
Miracle Plays, and in the Towneley Plays and Hoccleve to Virgil. 
In points of detail the book is open to a good deal of criticism. 
On p. 27 the author says that Chaucer followed a tradition “ of 
hanging on e’s where there was no necessity for such ornaments,” 
and instances M.E. yoke, gate, blade, blisse and sorghe, giving the 
impression that he classes these e’s with the meaningless ones of 
late medizval scribes. Again, quoting on p. 52 from Miss L. 
Toulmin Smith’s Commonplace Book of the XVth Century “ 3ef ony 
mane make ony wyndolsse and ley oney dong in the comyne wey or 
comyne sty, or ley ony tymber,”’ etc., he says of the italicised word, 
“it is, of course, only a spelling for windows,”’ and supports this 
by a quotation from the Cely Papers, “‘ for he hath thrown in at 
your wooll house wendow dengke among jour felles.”’ The passage 
occurs in a list of nuisances to be presented at a Court Leet ; those 
in the section under question deal with obstruction of the roads, 
and are all separated by “or.” “ Dong” is twice used in the list 
asa spelling of “ down.” It would seem, therefore, that the nuisance 
consisted in making ‘‘ wyndolsse ” and leaving them in the road, 
and the word probably = “ windles,” either baskets, or in the 
North, bundles of straw or hay. 

On p. 29 Mr. Langenfelt quotes the words of the Man of Law, 


But Chaucer, though he can but lewedly 
On metres and on ryming craftily, 

Hath seyd hem in swich English as he can 
Of olde tyme, as knoweth many a man, 


as saying that Chaucer, though skilful at rhyming, was an amateur 
in metre and used an old-fashioned language. But the words “ of 
olde tyme” probably modify “ hath seyd” (cf. E.1140, “ As it 
hath been of olde tymes yoore”). Nor can we be sure that Chaucer 
agreed with the Man of Law that his metres were unskilful. 
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Mr. Langenfelt has not been too well served by the friends who 
looked through his English, and left expressions like “ the literary 
language beyond 1066” (p. 9). More important is a statement 
on p. 43, where Luick is represented as saying that “‘ already during 
the fourteenth century London and the South did not pronounce 
it” (i.e. final -e), the original being “ trat der Wandel im Laufe des 
14. Jahrhunderts ein.” 

MaseL Day. 


Sprache und Stil der Englischen Mystik des Mittelalters 
unter besonderer Beriicksichtigung des Richarde Rolle 
von Hampole. By ANToniz O_mes. (Studien zur Englischen 
Philologie, LXXVI). Halle: Max Niemeyer. 1933. Pp. 
viii+100. M. 4.50. 


THOUGH the title of this book suggests that its author is concerned 
with the whole range of English mystical writings in the Middle 
Ages, in actual fact, except in the brief sketch of fourteenth-century 
mystical literature in the Introduction, she has confined her attention 
to the language and style of the prose (Latin and English) of Richard 
Rolle of Hampole. 

The first part of her study deals with the symbolism by which 
Rolle expresses his mystical experiences. Here, inevitably, she 
finds little new to say since Rolle’s mysticism and his expression of 
it have been by no means neglected in recent years, but she illustrates 
fully the words and phrases used by Rolle in connection with what 
she holds to be his two basic symbols, “ love ” and music (“‘ canor ”’). 

In the second part of the book the characteristic features of 
Rolle’s prose style are considered in detail and the rhetorical devices 
of repetition, alliteration, rhyme, rhythm, antithesis, etc. are 
illustrated from his Latin and English works. His use of some of 
these devices is explained on psychological grounds. They are 
to be found in the writings of mystics of other races and other ages 
and are a natural outcome of the difficulty of expressing what the 
mystics themselves confess to be incommunicable. In part Rolle’s 
stylistic peculiarities are traceable to the influence exerted upon him 
by medieval rhetorical Latin prose. Rhyme and rhythm are the 
features most certainly borrowed from this source. 

Most of the stylistic features which are commented on in this 
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study have been already noticed in earlier works on Rolle, particularly 
in Miss Allen’s Writings ascribed to Richard Rolle, which even uses 
some of the same illustrations. What Fraulein Olmes has done is 
to classify them, and to discuss their sources and illustrate them more 
thoroughly than was possible in that book and, as a result, she 
presents a useful collection of material for the student of Rolle’s 
style. It is necessary, however, to be on one’s guard in using this 
material. Fraulein Olmes’s illustrations, especially those from the 
English works, have not always been selected with sufficient care. 
For example, in dealing with Rolle’s use of alliteration, she ignores 
the fact that to the English ear alliteration is usually only significant 
when it falls on a stressed syllable, and she quotes a passage in which 
the majority of alliterating sounds occur in unstressed words such 
as “‘ the,” “‘ than ” and “ that.” 

In a final section Fraulein Olmes discusses the view of Schneider 
(The Prose Style of Richard Rolle of Hampole with Special Reference 
to its Euphuistic Tendencies) that Euphuistic tendencies are to be 
found in Rolle’s prose. She agrees that many elements (for 
instance, alliteration, rhyme and rhythm) are common to both 
prose styles, but points out that they are used differently by the 
two writers and that there is no historical connection between the 
two styles. Rolle’s influence, she remarks, is to be seen in the 
later fourteenth century mystics and in the religious writers of the 
fifteenth century. She does not state which of the writers of the 
fifteenth century she has in mind but merely refers the reader to 
Horstmann and Ten Brink. It is unfortunate that when she wrote 
she had apparently not seen Professor R. W. Chambers’s brilliant 
essay on The Continuity of English Prose, which would have supplied 
her with specific and relevant illustrations of the later influence of 
fourteenth-century religious prose. 

Dorotuy EVERETT. 


Gentleman-Ideal und Gentleman-Erziehung. By Dr. Aucust 
Hoyer. Felix Meiner Verlag: Leipzig. 1933. Pp. 223. 


THE reaction of post-war Germany against the old strengwissen- 
schaftliche Methode, gave rise to various educational experiments 
and to a keen interest in the theory and the history of pedagogy. 
Dr. Hoyler’s volume is the first of a series, ‘‘ Erziehungsgeschicht- 
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liche Untersuchungen,” the natural outcome of this movement. 
Its title announces a discussion of the ideal and the education of an 
English ‘“‘ gentleman,” with special attention to the Renaissance 
period ; but, unfortunately, the author is not apparently acquainted 
with Miss Kelso’s monograph on the same subject, The Doctrine 
of the English Gentleman in the Sixteenth Century, published by the 
University of Illinois in 1929 ; and a brief comparison of his two- 
page bibliography with hers, which requires over a hundred pages 
to list primary sources alone, illustrates the difference between the 
two investigations. Miss Kelso, to be sure, enumerates not only 
English works, but also Continental; but, comparing only the 
former, one observes that Dr. Hoyler’s entire list contains but five 
original English sources, including Hoby’s translation of Castiglione ; 
whereas, under the letters A and B alone, Miss Kelso has over forty 
English items. Gentleman-Ideal und Gentleman-Erziehung seems 
indeed to exemplify the reaction from the strengwissenschaftliche 
Methode. 
JoHN W. DRaPER. 


An Analytical Study of Shelley’s Versification. By 
LouisE Propst, Ph.D. (University of Iowa Humanistic 
Studies, Vol. V, No. 3). Published by the University, Iowa 
City, Iowa, U.S.A. 1933. Pp. 74. $.75. 


THIS is a painstaking analysis of the prosody of Shelley’s shorter 
poems. The writer has a nice ear for metrical effects and analyses 
them skilfully. Beginning with a consideration of single feet she 
proceeds to successions of feet and thence to the stanza. It is 
pleasing to note that her consideration of modulation does not lead 
her always to seek for a base and to regard all variations from it 
with a doubtful eye. ‘“‘ Used throughout these several poems in so 
nearly equal proportions, the iambic and anapaestic measures form 
not a base with substitutions of one metre for the other, but a 
structural unity with a movement distinctly different from either 
element.” Commenting on Shelley’s use of rhyme, the author finds 
that certain imperfect rhymes occur so freely as to seem characteristic. 
In her summing up she writes, “. . . it may be said that his lyrics 
illustrate a reciprocal use of uniformity and variety, a blending of 
tradition and innovation.” On the side of innovation the writer 
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points out Shelley’s “rather free trisyllabic substitution,” his 
modulations in the second foot and his frequent use of inverted 
metre. 

I should have liked the author to say something about Shelley’s 
longer poems, although she warns the reader at the outset that she 
bases her analysis entirely on the shorter ones. I wish, too, that 
Dr. Propst would seriously consider the meanings of the symbols 
she employs in scansion. ‘The symbols “~” and “~ ” are 
definitely connected with quantity and neither should be used to 
indicate rhythms based on stress, which may be marked by “ ‘ ” 
and “ *”. Dr. Propst, however, uses “ ’ ” and “ ~”, a combination 
which I find meaningless. 

N. R. TEMPEST. 


Essays and Studies. By members of the English Association. 
Vol. XVIII. Collected by HucH Watpore. Oxford: At 
the Clarendon Press. 1933. Pp. 159. 7s. 6d. net. 


THE first essay of this series, by Professor H. G. Wright, supplies 
additional evidence of Keats’s interest in the thought and public 
affairs of his age especially as regards politics. It corroborates 
Professor Garrod’s views as to Keats’s radicalism, reflected un- 
mistakably in the poems, with further material culled from the letters 
and statements of contemporaries. Professor Wright dwells upon 
Keats’s expressed views of Napoleon, Wellington, and Cobbett, 
concluding therefrom “ that he had a more active political conscience 
than has been generally recognized.” Professor B. I. Evans, dis- 
cussing “‘ The Limits of Literary Criticism,” traces the development 
of criticism through successive phases—formal, historical, textual, 
psychological—towards an individual esthetic which seeks to 
establish the tripartite division of literary works according to subjec- 
tive, objective, and historical conditions, in short “a tutored and dis- 
ciplined impressionism.” Mr. F. T. Wood’s essay on “‘ Shakespeare 
and the Plebs,” which expands the familiar view that “‘ Shakespeare 
condemned the mob but not necessarily . . . the individuals of 
whom it was composed,” suffers through lack of historical perspective, 
a defect that accounts for some rash generalisations and for minor 
misjudgments such as the inclusion of ‘Touchstone among 
“* plebeians.” Mr.S.G. Dunn traces the relation of Wordsworth’s 
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metaphysical system, his views “‘ On Man, on Nature, and on Human 
Life ” to post-Newtonian natural philosophy and the solution which 
it offers to the problem of Mind versus Matter. In a valuable 
study of ‘‘ Bishop Percy and the Scottish Ballads,” based upon the 
unpublished correspondence of Percy with Sir David Dalrymple 
and others, Mr. Watkin-Jones throws considerable light upon the 
evolution of the Reliques and, incidentally, upon Percy’s much 
criticized “ improvements ” to his originals. Readers of Peacock 
will welcome Mr. Brett-Smith’s re-discovery of the correspondence 
between the novelist and Thomas L’Estrange, the Belfast solicitor, 
whose admiration for Peacock—despite the fact that they never 
met—is reflected both in letters that passed between them and in 
much helpful criticism addressed subsequently to Peacock’s grand- 
daughter, Edith Nicolls. Mr. J. B. Priestley winds up the volume 
with some suggestive “‘ Reflections of a popular novelist,” touching 
upon such perennial themes as the reading public, literary snobbery, 


and the future of the novel. 
B. E. C. Davis. 


SHORT NOTICE 


Unhistorisches ea in Angelsachsischen und Fruhmittelenglischen 
Handschriften (Inaugural-dissertation zur Erlangung der Doktor- 
wiirde genehmigt von der Philosophischen Fakultat der Friedrich- 
Wilhelms-Universitat zu Berlin). Von WERNER WoxaTscH. Leipzig: 


Mayer & Miiller. 1932. Pp. 59. 


This is a useful documented summary of the evidence concerning ‘‘ Unhistoric 
ea”’ in Old and Early Middle English, together with some interesting suggestions 
on its significance. By “ Unhistoric ea,” Dr. Wokatsch means all examples which 
do not seem to be the normal result of the recognised causes of diphthongisation— 
Breaking, influence of palatal c and g, “‘ Back Mutation,” etc.—or which do not 

evelop from Germanic au. 

The work is on the usual lines of doctoral dissertations on such subjects. Its 
information, so far as it goes, is reliable, though obtained entirely from printed 
editions and dissertations. For this last reason, of course, the book cannot be 
regarded as authoritative, and it has some omissions inevitable in a relatively 
immature student dealing with a very difficult subject. But those especially 
interested in the Ancrene Wisse (Ancren Riwle) and the “‘ Catherine Group ”’ will 
find some useful material neatly collected here, though they will regret the entire 
omission of the famous Corpus Christi College Cambridge MS. of Ancrene Wisse, 
which is probably the most important document of all those which should have 


been dealt with. 
Cc. L. W. 
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SUMMARY OF PERIODICAL LITERATURE 


By H. Winirrep HusBanps 


ANGLIA, Vol. LVIII. (New Series XLVI.), May 1934— 
Die zweite Person des Singulars im ae. Verbalsystem (H. M. 
Flasdieck), pp. 113-21. 
A Note on the Date of The Owl and the Nightingale (Lillian de la 
Torre Bueno), pp. 122-30. 
L. 1092 possibly a revision ? 
Kleine Studien zu Graves, Shenstone und Percy. II.-IV. (H. Hecht), 
PP- 131-54- 
Das Konservative Welt- und Staatsbild Edmund Burkes (Harro de 
Wet Jensen), pp. 155-224. 
Concluded, July, pp. 225-91. 


——_ July— 
Planetenglaube in /Elfrics Zeit (Heinrich Henel), pp. 292-317. 
Autobiographische oder typische Zahlen in Piers Plowman? (Fritz 

Krog), pp. 318-32. 


Hat Chaucer den Kompass gekannt und benutzt ? (Hugo Lange), 
PP- 333-44- 


BULLETIN OF THE JOHN RyLaNnps Liprary, Vol. 18, July 1934— 
Sir John Fortescue and the Law of Nature (E. F. Jacob), pp. 359-76. 
The Abolitionist Movement in Sheffield, 1823-1833 : with letters from 
Southey, Wordsworth and Others (N. B. Lewis), pp. 377-92. 
Hand-List of Charters, Deeds and Similar Documents in the possession 
of the John Rylands Library, II. (3): Documents acquired from 
various sources (M. Tyson), pp. 393-454. 


ELH, Vol. I., April 1934— 
[A Journal of English Literary History, published by The Tudor and 
Stuart Club, Baltimore, Md., U.S.A.] 
Verse in Spenser’s Prose (C. G. Osgood), pp. 1-6. 
Essex, the Ideal Courtier (R. Heffner), pp. 7-36. 
Spenser and Ralegh (Kathrine Koller), pp. 37-60. 
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Sir William Davenant as American Colonizer (W. R. Richardson), 
pp. 61-62. 
The Background of the Minor English Renaissance Epics (L. F. Ball), 


pp. 63-89. 


ENGLISCHE STUDIEN, Vol. 69, July 1934— 

History of the Bell in a Riddle’s Nutshell (Erika von Erhardt-Siebold), 

pp. I-14. 
Latin riddles as evidence for details of Anglo-Saxon life. 

Zur Offa-Thryd0-Episode im Beowulf (S. Stefanovi¢), pp. 15-31. 

Die Ahnlichkeitstheorie in Chaucers Legendenprolog F (H. Lange). 
PP- 32-4- 

Ausgewahlte kleinere Dichtungen Chaucers im Versmass des Originals 
ins Deutsche iibertragen (J. Koch), pp. 35-105. 

Walter Scott and the Erl-King (W. Ruff), pp. 106-8. 


ENGLIsH Stup1Es, Vol. XVI., June 1934— 
The Connection between Verbs of Rest (lie, sit, and stand) and another 
Verb, viewed historically (W. van der Gaaf), pp. 81-99. 





August— 
The English Emblem Literature (M. Praz), pp. 129-40. 


HerRIGS ARCHIV FUR DAS STUDIUM DER NEUEREN SPRACHEN, Vol. 165 
(New Series 65), June 1934— 

Taktumstellung und Schwebende Betonung (A. Eichler), pp. 187-98. 

Bibliographische Notizen zur Volksliedforschung (Gabriele Humbert), 


PP- 234-35- 
John Forbes’ Cantus, Songs and Fancies, 1662. 


HUNTINGTON Liprary BuLuetin, No. 5, April 1934— 
Humphrey Duke of Gloucester and Elianor Cobham his Wife in the 
Mirror for Magistrates (Lily B. Campbell), pp. 119-55. 
Arminian versus Puritan in England, ca. 1620-1640 (Godfrey Davis) 


PP- 157-79- 


JouRNAL OF ENGLISH AND GERMANIC PuiLoLocy, Vol. XXXIII., April 

1934— 

Vowel-Harmony in Old Norse and Northern Aberdeenshire Scotch 

(G. T. Flom), pp. 178-93. 

Ring-Mail (John Morris), pp. 194-204. 
Its use among the Teutonic tribes. 

Court vs Country in Shakespeare’s Plays (John W. Draper), pp. 222-32. 

Crashaw’s Epigrammata Sacra (Austin Warren), pp. 233-39. 
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Scott’s Translation of Biirger’s Das Lied von Treue (C. O. Parsons), 


PP- 240-49. 
Defoe’s Review and Steele’s Tatlr—The Question of Influence 


(Walter Graham), pp. 250-54. 


Liprary, Vol. XV., June 1934— 


William Caxton as a Man of Letters (A. T. P. Byles), pp. 1-25. 
Dives and Pauper (H. G. Richardson), pp. 31-37. 
Six Tracts about Women (Harold Stein), pp. 38-48. 
A Sixteenth Century collection in the British Museum. 
A Note on Titus Andronicus (R. B. McKerrow), pp. 49-53- 
Evidence that the second quarto was based on a defective copy of the first. 
The Honest Whore or The Converted Courtezan (W. W. Greg), 
PP- 54-60. 
Elizabeth Grymeston and her Miscellanea (Ruth Hughey and Philip 
Hereford), pp. 61-91. 
Edward Gwynn (W. A. Jackson), pp. 92-96. 
A Seventeenth Century book-collector. 
The Publication of Quarles’ Emblems (G. S. Haight), pp. 97-109. 
The Circulaticn of Newspapers and Literary Periodicals, 1700-30 
(J. R. Sutherland), pp. 110-24. 


Mepium /Evum, Vol. III., June 1934— 


Some Notes on the Peterborough Chronicle (N. R. Ker), pp. 136-38. : 
Collation of MS. for the years 1132-1154. 


Mopern Lancuace Notes, Vol. XLIX., June 1934— 


Players’ Quartos and Duodecimos of Hamlet (Henry N. Paul), 


PP- 369-75. 
Stage versions of Betterton and others between 1676 and 1743. 


Errors and Omissions in the Griggs Facsimile of the Second Quarto 
of Hamlet (T. M. Parrott), pp. 376-79. 
Marlowe’s “ French Crowns ” (H. Edward Cain), pp. 380-84. 
The relations of the 1604 and 1616 texts of Doctor Faustus. 
A Source for Cambises (D. C. Allen), pp. 384-87. 
Carion’s account. 
Spenser’s “‘ Shamefastnesse,” Faerie Queene, 1. ix. 40-44 (Kerby 
Neill), pp. 387-91. 
“‘ Occasion,” Faerie Queene, lI. iv. 4-5 (J. G. McManaway), pp. 391-93. 
A Spenser Parallel (George P. Faust), p. 393. 
Sir Degare, ll. 315-16, and Faerie Queene, I. vii. 17. 
Sermons and Miracle Plays (Carleton Brown), pp. 394-96. 
Verse quotation in MS. sermon-notes c. 1350. 
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Tester: Knights’ Tale, 2499 (R. W. Ackerman), pp. 397-400. 
The Division of Words (B. W. A. Massey), pp. 400-404. 
The practice of English and American printers. 
An Omission from Curme’s Syntax (R. B. Williams), pp. 404-05. 
A secondary use of the past perfect. 
A Note on Eighteenth-Century Progress Pieces (R. A. Aubin), 
PP. 495-07. 
Additions to Dr. Griffith’s list. 
An Early Performance of Fielding’s Historical Register (Emmett L. 


Avery), p. 407. 


Mopern LanGcuaGE Review, Vol. XXIX., July 1934— 
The Proverbs in the Ancren Riwle (D. V. Ives), pp. 257-66. 
Izaak Walton’s Collections for Fulman’s Life of John Hales (J. Butt), 


pp. 267-73. 
Cumnor Hall: The Analogue of Scott’s Kenilworth (S. G. West), 


pp- 274-81. 

Influence of George Borrow in Norway and Sweden (H. G. Wright), 
PP. 297-310. 

Beowulfiana (D. E. Martin Clarke), pp. 320-21. 

Notes on Il. 984 ff., 760, and 1357 ff. 

Printed Books with Gabriel Harvey’s Autograph or MS. Notes (G. C. 
Moore Smith), pp. 321-22. 

Paradise Lost, V11., 8-12, and the Zohar (Maurice Kelley), pp. 322-24. 


Evidence against Professor Saurat’s interpretation. 


Carlyle on Ramsay and Fergusson (C. O. Parsons), pp. 324-25. 
Letter in the Watson Collection, Scottish National Library. 


NEOPHILOLOGUS, Vol. XIX., Part 4— 
The Drinking Academy and Contemporary London (D. C. Boughner), 
pp. 272-83. 
Notes ANQ Quertgs, Vol. 166, May 5, 1934— 
The 1815 Reprint of Bartholomew Griffin’s Fidessa (C. J. Hindle), 
pp. 308-10. 


Frome material bound with editor’s proof-sheets. Reply by W. 

Jaggard, May 19, pp. 353-54- 

Anthony Munday and King Leir (H. W. Crundell), pp. 310-11. 
Parallel between Leir, xix., 1479 f. and Sir Thomas More, IV. iii. 


Herman Melville and Blake (J. H. Birss), p. 311. 
May 19— 





Village Plays at Dunmow, Essex, in the Sixteenth Century (W. A. 


Mepham), pp. 345-48. 
Notes and accounts. Continued May 26, pp. 362-66. 
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A Learned Dissertation on Old Women, 1720 (F.'T. Wood), pp. 349-50. 
Possibility of Carey’s authorship. 


Daniel Defoe’s Descendants (A. R. L. M.), pp. 350-51. 


NoTes AND Queries, Vol. 166, May 26— 


Three Byron Letters (C. O. Parsons), pp. 366-67. 
a in the Watson Autograph Collection, National Library of 


Two Letters of David Garrick (Otto F. Babler), p. 367. 
To the Danish ambassador in 1768. 


Books from Pepys’ Library (J. H. Birss), p. 370. 
Books in America. Further notes by H. S. Gladstone and S. Gaselee, 
June 9, pp. 410-11. 

Thomas Dermody (1775-1803): Three Letters (T. O. Mabbott), 


pp- 371-72. 


June 2— 
The Date of Eliza Haywood’s Death (E. G. Fletcher), p. 385. 


June 23— 
The Friendship of Theodore Martin and William Harrison Ainsworth 
(C. O. Parsons), pp. 435-39. 


June 30— 
Arden of Feversham (H. W. Crundell), pp. 456-58. 
By Munday? Parallels with Leir and Sir Thomas More. 


—— Vol. 167, July 14— 
The Family of John Oldham (H. Brooks), pp. 30-31. 


———_ July 28— 
The Coinage in the First Scene of Shakespeare’s King Fohn (1. O. 
Mabbott), pp. 57-58. 
Identification and explanation of references. 


PHILOLOGICAL QuartTeERLY, Vol. XIII., April 1934— 

English Literature, 1660-1800: A Current Bibliography (L. I. 
Bredvold), pp. 97-132. 

The Speech of Foreigners in Greek and Latin Comedy (Cornelia C. 
Coulter), pp. 133-39. 

Possible influence on Elizabethan stage. 

Cereal Foods of the Anglo-Saxons (F. W. Grube), pp. 140-58. 

Spyaens' 8 Allegory of the Toll Bridge (Merlin L. Neff), pp. 159-67. 
Faerie Queene, V. ii. as an attack on extortionate tolls. 


Delariviere Manley’s Prose Fiction (P. B. Anderson), pp. 168-88. 
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The Reviewers and the New Criticism, 1754-1770 (E. N. Hooker), 


pp. 189-202. 
The French Academie and Wits Commonwealth (D. T. Starnes), 


pp. 211-14. 
Source of definitions in Wits Commonwealth. 
Some Unnoted Harvey Marginalia (C. Camden, Jr.), pp. 214-18. 
In Hill’s Schoole of Skil, 1599. 


PUBLICATIONS OF THE MOopERN LANGUAGE ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, 
Vol. XLIX., June 1934— 
The Echo-Word in Beowulf with a Note on the Finnsburg Fragment 
(J. O. Beaty), pp. 365-73. 
The Unity of Beowulf (A. E. Du Bois), pp. 374-405. 
The Date and Historical Background of The Owl and the Nightingale 
(F. Tupper), pp. 406-27. 


Cc. 1190-1200. 
Medieval Rhetoric in the Book of the Duchesse (B. S. Harrison) 
pp. 428-42. 
Nicholas Bishop, an Examplar of the Oxford Dialect of the Fifteenth 
Century (S. B. Meech), pp. 443-59. 
Tindale and the 1533 English Enchiridion of Erasmus (J. A. Gee), 
pp. 460-71. 
Evidence that the translation was by Tindale. 
The Direct Source of the Pamela-Cecropia Episode in the Arcadia 
(Constance M. Syford), pp. 472-89. 
Plutarch’s Moralia. 
Spenser’s Theory of Friendship (Charles G. Smith), pp. 490-500. 
The Philosophy of Spenser’s “‘ Garden of Adonis” (Brents Stirling), 
pp. 501-38. 
Rhyme in Paradise Lost (J. S. Diekhoff), pp. 539-43. 
Astrea and Celadon: An Untouched Portrait of Aphra Behn (H. G. 
Platt, Jr.), pp. $44-59. 
Thomson and Voltaire’s Socrate (Rose M. Davis), pp. 560-65. 
Shenstone and Richard Graves’s Columella (Charles J. Hill), 
pp. 566-76. 
The Discussion of Taste, from 1750 to 1770, and the New Trends in 
Literary Criticism (E. N. Hooker), pp. 577-92. 
The Naval Scenes in Roderick Random (L. M. Knapp), pp. 593-98. 
Scott and the French Romantics (E. Preston Dargan), pp. 599-629. 


RevuE ANGLO-AME&RICAINE, Vol. XI., June 1934— 
Le Théatre élizabéthain (F. Delattre), pp. 385-409. 
La Religion de Sir Walter Raleigh (J. Beau), pp. 410-23. 
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Buckingham et Sheridan: ce que le Critique doit 4 la Répétition (P. 
Legouis), pp. 423-34. 


Revue ANGLO-Américaine, Vol. XI., August— 
Two suppressed passages from Newman’s Autobiographical Memoirs, 
now first published with foreword by Henry Tristram, pp. 481-94. 
Relating to his tutorship at Oriel College, Oxford. 
N.E.D. Carbonado (F. P. Maillet), p. 529. 
Introduced from France, not from Spain. 


Specu.um, Vol. IX., July 1934— 
Old Age from Horace to Chaucer (G. R. Coffman), pp. 249~77. 
The Story of Ugolino in Dante and Chaucer (T. Spencer), pp. 295-301. 


A New Copy of Caxton’s Indulgence (John W. Clark), pp. 301-03. 
In the binding of a copy of Confessio Amantis, 1483. 


Stupigs In Puitotocy, Vol. XXXI., July 1934— 
A New Source for Lancelot’s Madness (Dorothy Winters), pp. 379-84. 
The romance of Robert le Diable. 

The Reputation of Crashaw in the Seventeenth and Eighteenth 
Centuries (Austin Warren), pp. 385-407. 

Grottoes, Geology, and the Gothic Revival (Robert A. Aubin), 
PP. 408-16. 

Dancing and Pantomime on the English Stage, 1700-1737 (Emmett 
L. Avery), pp. 417-52. 

Scientific Rationalism and James Thomson’s Poetic Art (Herbert 


Drennon), pp. 453-71. 
Shelley’s Biography: The Primary Sources (Newman I. White), 
pp. 472-86. 
Byron’s Last Poem (Frederick L. Jones), pp. 487-89. 
Parallel with Macbeth, V. iii. 22-8. 
Interpreters of the Age of Swift (W. A. Eddy), pp. 490-95. 


Ties Literary SuPPLEMENT, March 29, 1934— 
Shakespeare Travestied (Percy Simpson), p. 229. 
Sir Jocelyn Percy’s interruption of Richard III. 
Spence’s Anecdotes (Godfrey Davies), p. 22 
Spence’s manuscripts. Note by Arthur Tillotson, April 5, p. 244. 
“ Mettle ” (Hibernicus), p. 229. 
Examples of its use for the thong of a whip. 
Betterton and Mrs. Barry in Hamlet (Montague Summers), p. 229. 


Identity of actors in the Garrick Club painting. Further note by C. K. 
Adams, April 5, p. 244. 
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A Portrait of Chaucer (J. M. Manly), p. 229. 
Unrecorded small portrait on vellum. Note by M. H. Spielmann, April 5, 


p- 244. 
Times LiTERARY SUPPLEMENT, April 5— 


Thomas Digges (Francis R. Johnson), p. 244. 
Fresh biographical information. 


———— April 12— 

Francis Barber (A. L. Reade), p. 262. 
Text of newly discovered ‘ Examination” of 1799. Note by A. Werner, 
April 19, p. 282. 

Faulkner’s Edition of Swift (T. P. C. Kirkpatrick), p. 262. 
Note from Faulkner’s Dublin Journal, October 2, 1744. 

Jordan’s Interregnum Masques (Clifford Leech), p. 262. 
Close relationship of Cupid his Coronation and Fancy’s Festivals. ve by 
P. A. Scholes, June 14, p. 424; reply by C. Leech, June 28, p. 460 


———— April 19— 

Southey and David Laing (Geoffrey Bullough), p. 282. 
Extracts from letters. 

Dickens and Jorrocks (W. H. D. Rouse), p. 282. 
Parallels in Forrocks’s Faunts. Reply by R. H. Case, giving parallel from 

Hook, April 26, p. 303; by L. Abercrombie, quoting Holcroft, May 3, 

p. 322; by W. S. Mackie, quoting F. Reynolds, June 14, p. 424. 

Captain Alexander Smith (A. W. Secord), p. 288. 
Bibliographical notes on Lives of the Highwaymen. 


—— April 26— 
Keats and the Richards Family (M. B. Forman), p. 301. 
Fresh evidence of their relations ; further note, May 17, p. 360. 
Pepys in France (Arthur Bryant), p. 303. 
Evidence of second visit in 1674. 
Spenser’s Epithalamion (F. A. Grismer), p. 303. 
Date of “ Envoy ” and first stanza ; reply by W. L. Renwick, May 3, p. 322. 


Olyver Currant (F. B. Williams, Jr.), p. 303. 
Use of phrase c. 1560. Further note by E. W. Hulme, June 7, p. 408. 


———— May 3— 
La Belle Dame sans Merci and Dante (J. L. Lowes), p. 322. 
Reminiscences of Inferno, Canto V. 
Pepys and Camden’s Britannia (Rudolf Kirk), p. 322. 
Contributions on the Navy in Gibson’s enlarged edition of 1695. 
The Alchemist and Epicene (R. G. Howarth), p. 322. 
Parallel with Northward Ho ; implication of name Epiccene. 


May 1o— 
A Lost Review of Manfred (Willis W. Pratt), p. 342. 
Cutting from The Day and New Times, June 23, 1817. 
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Trmes LiTerARY SUPPLEMENT, May 17— 
The Brennan Affidavit (Maxwell B. Gold), p. 360. 


Text of Brennan’s account of Wilson’s attack on Swift ; note by H. Williams, 
with text of Deane Swift’s letter to Orrery, May 24, p. 376. 


—— May 24— 
Mrs. Browning’s Sonnets, 1847 (T. J. Wise), p. 380. 
Authenticity of Reading edition. Replies by M. Buxton Forman and 
Graham Pollard, May 31, p. 396. 

——— May 31— 
Keats as a Medical Student (B. Ifor Evans), p. 391. 

Authorship and authenticity of ‘‘ reminiscence ” printed by Colvin. Note 

by R. W. King, June 21, p. 443. 
A Restoration Touring Company (Clifford Leech), p. 392. 

Licence to George Bayley, 1662. 
An Incident in Peter Simple (W. B. Rowbotham), p. 392. 

Based on incident in hurricane of October 1780. 
A Coleridge Note (Alice D. Snyder), p. 392. 

Note on Experience in British Museum MS, . 
The Ponticke Sea (H. Cuningham), p. 392. 

Suggested emendation of Othello, III. iii. 452. 
“ The Illustrious Obscure ” (F. L. Jones), p. 392. 

Origin of phrase. 
Edwin Drood (Howard Duffield), p. 392. 

Early dramatizations of the novel. Note by P. T. Carden, June 14, p. 424. 
Shakespeare Allusion (C. R. Haines), p. 392. 

In Journal of Mary Powell, May 1643. 


June 7— 
A Whig Reference to Paradise Lost, 1682 (G. W. Whiting), p. 408. 
In A Pleasant Conference upon the Observator and Heraclitus. 


The Italian Comedian of 1610 (W. J. Lawrence), p. 408. 
A single-handed entertainer ? 


June 14— 
Milton and du Moulin (Denis Saurat), p. 424. 
Note on reference in Man’s Mortality. 
“ Under the sonne ” (Henry Savage), p. 424. 
Note on Knight's Tale, |. 1697. 
June 21— 
The Duchess and The Sylph, p. 443. 
Georgiana Duchess of Devonshire and her novel. 


Bronté Poems (C. W. Hatfield), p. 443. 
The Wanderer from the Fold a Gondal poem. Further note, suggesting 
emendations, by M. Robertson, June 28, p. 460. 

Johnson and Burton (Margaret P. Boddey), p. 443. 


Origin of Johnson’s definition of oats. 
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Tres LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, June 28— 

The Authorship of Arden of Feversham (W. J. Lawrence), p. 460. 
Eighteenth Century reference to “‘ Cloy’s Tragedy.” Note by C. L. Stainer, 
July 12, p. 492. 

Attributed to Milton (L. B. Hessler), p. 460. 
Latin epitaph on Mazarin in Miscellany Poems, 1692. 

A. Johnson Preface (A. T. Hazen), p. 460. 
To Chronological Tables of Universal History, 1762. 


July 5— 
“Sam ” (J. E. Oxley), p. 476. 
Yorkshire dialect in the Towneley Plays ? 








July 12— 

A Satirical Eclogue by Chatterton (E. H. W. Meyerstein), p. 488. 
Text from MS. in the British Museum. 

Nineteenth Century Forgeries (T. J. Wise), p. 492. 
Notes by H. E. Gorfin, J. Hayward and J. H. Stonehouse, July 19, p. 511 ; 
by J. Carter, July 26, p. 528. 

“ Ghetto ” (C. Roth), p. 492. 
Origin of word. 





July 19— 
“ Coleridge is Dead,” pp. 497-98. 
Dryden and Thomas May (A. G. Chester), p. 511. 
Dryden’s indebtedness to May’s translation of the Georgics. 
Scott and Literary Notches (Vernon Rendall), p. 511. 
A primitive method of memorizing. Note by W. E. Wilson, July 26, p. 528. 
Evelyn and “ the violinist Lubicer ” (P. A. Scholes), p. 511. 
“ Sweet Poison ” (P. M. Sykes), p. 511. 


Parallel between Comus and a Persian legend. 





July 26— 
A Bookseller of Two Hundred Years Ago (E. E. Kellett), p. 528. 
Notes from the Ledger of Robert Gosling. 


The Ancient Mariner (R. C. Bald), p. 528. 
Glosses and corrections in Coleridge’s copy of the edition of 1800, 
TRANSACTIONS OF THE BIRMINGHAM ARCHEOLOGICAL Society, Vol. LVI., 


1932— 
Survivals of Paganism in Anglo-Saxon England (W. Bonser), pp. 37-70. 


Universiry oF Missouri Stupiss, Vol. IX., January 1934— 
Introduction to a Survey of Missouri Place-Names (R. L. Ramsay, 
A. W. Read, and Esther G. Leech), pp. 1-124. 














UNIVERSITY EXAMINATION RESULTS, 1934 
B.A. with Honours in English Language and Literature 


Be.rast.—English Literature : 
Class II —Div.1: J. A. Auterson, Leila M. Harrison. Div. 2: Gladys 
M. Hunter. 


BIRMINGHAM.—English : 

Class I—J. W. Burrows, H. Reed. 

Class IT —Div. 1: W.E. Brooke, Ethel Lemon, Kathleen E. Morgan. 
Div. 2: Edith M. Aspy, Nora I. Clarke, Mary Fell, Alice Livesey, R. 
Lloyd, Elwen M. Marks, Kathleen M. Millen, Kathleen L. Miller, 
Katherine Morley, W. S. Nicol, W. J. Phillips, Dorothy Redmayne, 
Dorothy M. Reynolds, Hilda R. Rushton, Emily Stout, Elizabeth M. 
Walls, E. L. Whitechurch, C. A. Williams. 

Class III—D. G. Reigate. 


BrisTtoL.—English : 

Class I1.—Div. 1: Eilu V. G. Brown, Joan M. Cansick, Fanny L. 
Dymond, Mildred Quick, Marian T. Smith, F.G. Webb. Div.2: P.H. 
Hargreaves, Erica J. Padfield, Gwenneth M. Piper, P. G. Sessions, Ethel 
M. Strong, Lucy C. Ward, R. G. Weaver, Olive M. Webb. 

Class III —Mary I. M. Aldridge, S. J. Cooper, Lucy Z. Davenport, 
Marjorie D. Morris. 


CAMBRIDGE.—English Tripos, Part I : 
Class I—R. G. Cox (Down.), R. W. David (Corp. Chr.), D. A. Hedley 
(King’s), G. D. G. Perkins (King’s), L. G. Salingar (Emm.), A. J. Warner 


Class II—Div. 1: C. F. Beckingham (Queen’s), J. E. Breen (Christ’s), 
A. B. Collishaw (Queen’s), D. P. Croom-Johnson (Trin. H.), G. H. 
Durrant (Jes.), J. N. Fielding (Emm.), A. Jowett (Cath.), W. J. M. 
Llewellyn (Joh.), R. E. F. Moloney (Jes.), I. E. M. Morrison (Trin.), 
H. C. Nash (Pemb.), E. J. Percival (Jes.), R. J. Rees (Selw.), J. F. A. 
Roberts (Pemb.), P. A. P. Robertson (King’s), A. R. M. Walker (Cath.), 
G. Walton (Down.). Div. 2: K. Barry (Cai.), M. D. Benfield (Cath.), 
J. L. Bond (Cai.), E. E. T. Bradford (Non-Coll.), G. Essame (Selw.), 
J. M. Feist (Selw.), H. J. FitzGerald (Christ’s), H. B. M. Heald (Cath.), 
F. D. Heyer (Pemb.), W. E. W. Jacobs (Joh.}, J. King (Pemb.), A. C. 
Lewis (Pet.), N. P. Lewis (Magd.), H. C. M°Comas (Cai.), N. A. R. 
Mardon (Joh.), D. J. Y. Mason (Cath.), W. J. O’Hara (Trin.), G. S. 
Parker (Magd.), A. J. Pickett (Cath.), M. P. Ralph-Bowman (Queens’), 
C. M. Richardson (Emm.), W. Salt (Trin. H.), C. W. E. Shelley (Non- 
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Coll.), M. F. Staniland (Trin.), J. H. Stephens (Pet.), E. P. Swain (Sid. 
Suss.), D. G. Washtell (Cath.), A. H. Wurr (Selw.). 

Class IIT—R. C. R. Adkins (Cath.), B. L. Barnby (Christ’s), T. M. 
Begg (Cai.), P. R. S. Brooke (Trin.), J. M. Bryan (Trin.), J. M. Cash 
(Down.), I. W. Danby (Jes.), B. S. Drewe (Joh.), M. G. Duff (King’s), 
D. R. V. Flory (Trin. H.), L. M. Forbes (King’s), W. D. Hardy (Pemb.), 
E. W. Harper (Selw.), R. R. D. Hemingway (King’s), S. H. P. Higgins 
(Jes.), D. Hitchcock-Spencer (Trin.), R. H. Jardine (King’s), A. G. H. 
Marr (Trin.), B. R. S. Megaw (Pet.), B. H. Mehta (Joh.), W. N. M. Miles 
(Jes.), R. Openshaw (Non-Coll.), N. N. D’A. Orpen (Joh.), F. R. Perraudin, 
(Selw.), C. D. Reeve (Pemb.), D. F. Ricardo (Trin.), N. I. Samuel 
(Non-Coll.), H. L. G. Savage (Christ’s), R. F. Scott (Christ’s), R. S. Seth 
(Pet.), J. C. P. Sloan (Queens’), J. P. Sloan (Christ’s), D. B. Tubbs 
(Christ’s), T. W. Woollam (Christ’s), C. H. E. Wright (Down.) 


WoMEN 


Class I—H. M. Howes (Newn.), C. G. Thornton (Newn.). 

Class II—Div.1: N.R. Blakesley (Newn.), C. Cole (Newn.), H. J. B. 
Davis (Girton), R. D. Fox (Newn.), C. B. Hannay, (Newn.), J. L. Hopkins 
(Newn.), F. M. Rowe (Newn.), L. E. Squires (Girton), N. E. Taylor 
(Girton), M. E. Twist (Girton), M. I. Weiss (Newn.). Div.2: C. F. B. 
Bartley (Newn.), R. H. C. Dyson (Girton), J. H. Ezard (Newn.), J. I. 
Kellett (Newn.), H. A. Miller (Girton), F. Orde (Girton), V. M. S. 
Proctor (Girton), K. M. M. Smith (Girton), D. M. Wilson (Girton). 


Part II 


Class I—N. Leach (Cath.), A. H. Nutter (Queens’), R. T. H. Redpath* 
(Cath.), H. A. Turner (Sid. Suss.). 

Class II.—Div. 1: J. B. Appasamy (Emm.), T. G. Benyon (Non- 
Coll.), J. S. Brown (Trin.), H.. J. Edwards (Pet.), M. A. Latif (Trin.), 
H. A. Loveless (Down.), F. A. Walbank (Pet.). Div.2: T.F. Bromwich 
(Non-Coll.), G. Eldridge (Christ’s), J. V. L. Godefroy (Sid. Suss.), 
R. B. Gorer (King’s), F. A. Harvey (Cath.), B. W. R. Mooring (Queens’), 
F. E. Pagan (Trin.), J. E. Vanstone (Non-Coll.), C. R. Woodward (Jes.). 

Class III—G. H. Bentley (Selw.), S. M. Courtauld (Pemb.), L. S. 
Hellyer (Non-Coll.), A. H. Sakowitz (Down.). 


WoMEN 


Class I—M. C. Charnley (Girton), M. C. Heinemann (Newn.), 
M. E. Hunter (Newn.), R. Meachen (Newn.). 

Class II.—Div.1: M. K. M. Forde (Newn.), M. L. Harries (Newn.), 
E. M. Haworth (Girton), M. E. Morgan (Newn.), E. Sidgwick (Newn.), 
M. J. Simpson (Girton). Div. 2: E. F. Cane (Girton), E. O. McNair 
(Newn.), M. U. Rose (Newn.). 
wn Class IIT—E. V. Molteno (Girton), L. Waglé (Girton), N. C. Wilson 

ewn.). 


* Denotes Distinction. 
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DurHAM.—English : 

Class I—K. C. B. Allott (Arms.), E. F. N. Mansley (Hatf.). 

Class II—Div. 1: M. Ebbage (Bede), T. E. Harding (Arms.), Mary 
Ireland (St. Mary’s), W. M. Lupton (Bede), Beatrice M. Sawdon (St. 
Mary’s), R. R. Wright (Hatf.). Div. 2: Norah Appleby (Arms.), 
Agnes M. Hunter (St. Hild’s.), J. R. King (Hatf.), G. Langstaff (Bede), 
R. C. Loveday (Bede), Mary I. McLaughlin (St. Mary’s), T. W. Newton 
(Bede), W. A. Reynolds (Bede), Phyllis Rutherford (St. Mary’s). 

Class III—Mary A. Dalrymple (Arms.), R. L. Haver (St. John’s), 
J. F. Talbot (Arms.), Eleanor Wilson (Arms.). 


Legeps.—English : 

Class I—J. Lightbown. 

Class IIR. Anderson, Hilda Bell, Catherine M. Drywood, Olive 
Kennedy, Jessie I. Maltby, Josephine M. Read, Ruth Stephenson, 
Gladys M. Ward, G. E. Whittaker, W. Wood, Winifred E. Woolley. 

Class IIIT —Betty Holden. 


LIVERPOOL.—English : 

Class I—W. R. Braide, Jean Robertson. 

Class II—Div. 1: R. K. Belshaw, Phyllis E. Bill, J. W. Brown, 
R. C, Morton, Dora Neill, J. R. Smith, N. B. Threlfell. Div. 2: Nancy 
M. Chesterton, Marion O. Chumbley, Stella M. Mawer. 


LonpDoON (Internal).—English : 

Class I—Rita B. Pargeter (King’s), Cecily M. Sainty (E, L. C.), 
W. D. Wall (U. C.). 

Class II—Div.1: H.J. F. Barker (King’s), Eleanor G. Best (King’s), 
Helen M. S. Birch (Holloway), Elizabeth Carrick (Bedford), A. C. Cawley 
(U. C.), J. Davies (King’s), Mollie K. Flint (Holloway), Patricia M. A. 
Flood (Bedford), Alice P. Kirby (Bedford), Frances B. Lusher-Pentney 
(King’s), Elsa M. Robinson (Bedford), Mary Spencer (King’s), Mary 
T ld (Bedford), A. H. White (Birkbeck), Catherine A. Williams 
(Wi d). Div.2: Ellen E. Abbinett (U. C.), F. E. Barrett (King’s), 
Marjorie I. Berry (E. L. C.), J. A. Bright (E. L. C.), Helen R. Bryan 
(Westfield), W. N. Cheadle (U. C.), Doris M. Cooper (King’s), Dora C. 
Crouch (Bedford), M. S. Crouch (E. L. C.), F. L. Culver (King’s), Mary 
Darlaston (King’s), Alice D. Dixon (E. L. C.), Margaret K. Dove (West- 
field), F. R. Dunne (U. C.), Nancy M. Fairbrother (Holloway), Joyce E. 
Fletcher (Holloway), W. C. Goble (King’s), Ada D. Gough (U. C.), 
Janet Grierson (Westfield), Alberta F. G. Harbord (Bedford), Betty 
Harrison (Bedford), A. P. Howse (U. C.), Nancy Husband (Westfield), 
Elma D. Johnstone (Bedford), Queenie M. Jones (Westfield), Ida Kirk- 
patrick (U. C.), Constance E. Lancaster (Westfield), A. F. G. Lee (U. C.), 
Joyce Linford (Westfield), Jean J. Mackay (Bedford), Olive M. M°Kay 
(King’s), Diana M. N. Macrory (Westfield), Annie T. Mellor (Bedford), 
C. W. Monk (U. C.), Ivy L. Mumford (King’s), Joyce E. Northam 
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(Bedford), Lorna V. Paulin (U. C.), Mary N. Scanlan (U. C.), Alma M. 
Shand (E. L. C.), Joan O. Stevenson (Bedford), Constance F. Stone 
(King’s), Patricia M. Vivian (King’s), W. R. Wainwright (U. C.), Margaret 
D. P. White (King’s), N. B. Willatt (King’s), Nancy Yeo (Westfield), 
Kathleen M. Younger (U. C.). 

Class III,—Betty M. Baker (Bedford), Frances M. Bell (Westfield), 
F. L. Carver (King’s), Alice J. Churchill (Holloway), A. W. Gilchrist 
(U. C.), E. W. Grainger (King’s), Isabella M. G. Gray (Westfield), 
Betty M. Henry (Bedford and Birkbeck), Matilda L. Herman (King’s), 
J. A. C. Hill (King’s), Joan M. L. Holdaway (King’s), Helen M. Lister 
(King’s), R. G. Morris (Birkbeck), Ella M. Payne (U. C.), Dorothy E. 
Phipps (King’s), Eileen J. M. Pierotti (Holloway), Margaret C. Solomon, 
(Westfield), Helen Taylor (Bedford), P. J. T. Wylam (King’s). 


Lonpon (External).—English : 

Class I—Frieda M. Barnes (U. C. South.), C. H. Gordon (Priv.), 
H. F. Lucas (U. C. South.), Muriel D. Reader Harris (Priv.), J. Rush 
(U. C. South.). 

Class IT —Div. 1 : Olga M. M. Blackburn (U. C. Nott.), Winifried M. 
Butler (Priv.), Ada F. M. Cross (Portsmouth M. C.), W. J. Harris (Redruth 
County Sch. and U. C. Ex.), W. Lawrence (U. C. South.), Monica W. M. 
Lee (U. C. South.), Marjorie K. Reed (U. C. Ex.), Elsie M. Robinson 
(U. C. Leic.), J. V. Ruffell (U. C. South.), A. H. White (Portsmouth 
M.C.). Div.2: R.E. Airey (Priv.), K. Badger (Abertillery County Sch.), 
V. J. Barnes (U. C. South.), Edith M. Campbell (U. C. Nott.), Kathleen 
M. Daniels (U. C. Nott.), Edna M. Day (Portsmouth M. C.), C. G. M. 
Edlin (U. C. Nott.), Marion L. Fernley (Priv.), Mary A. Fisher (Priv.), 
Mary H. Hargreaves (U. C. South.), D. J. Johnston (Borough Rd. Coll.), 
Vera Jones (U. C. Hull), J. C. Maycock (U. C. Nott.), H. T. E. Miles 
(U. C. South.), Margaret S. Norman (U. C. Ex.), Beryl Procter (U. C. 
Hull), Margaret E. Samuel (Portsmouth M. C.), A. H. Taylor (U. C. 
Nott.), G. A. W. Thyng (U. C. Nott.), F. L. Ward (Portsmouth M. C.), 
Jessie M. Wilkinson (U. C. Hull). 

Class III—T. Cope (Priv.), Laura C. Farnell (U. C. Hull), H.T. M. 
Gardner (Priv.), F. J. Goulson (U. C. Nott.), D. Grant (Priv.), J. E. H. 
Griffiths (Portsmouth M. C.), V. B. Hudson (Priv.), T. H. James (Priv.), 
Anne O’Dea (Priv.), A. G. Reeson (Priv.), Eliza J. Richards (U. C. Ex.), 
R. B. Tibble (Brighton Tech. Coll.), M. A. Walsh (Brighton Tech. Coll.). 


MANCHESTER.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—Sheila R. Boltiansky. 

Class II—Div. 1: Eileen D. Butler, W. Eastwood, A. Frankish, 
C. W. Lamb, Beryl C. Pugh, Joan E. Simpson, Mary Stuart, A. R. Taylor. 
Div. 2: H. J. H. Amery, Elizabeth M. Barnes, E. H. Bayley, Vera D. 
Benjamin, Ellen J. Brindle, Irene I. Burnett, C. B. Davenport, Margaret 
E. Dean, Marjorie Heap, Margaret A. Hitchin, Kathleen Moore, Dorothy 
Walmsley, A. Wheeldon, Annie Wilde, Nora Wilkinson. 


—— 
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Oxrorp.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I—J. M. Bertram (New), J. Hart (Christ Church), A. M°Intosh 
(Oriel), C. D. W. O’Neill (Ball.), F. T. Prince (Ball.), E. J. Warner 
(Campion Hall), Mary I. Blunt (S. Hild.). 

Class IID. A. U. Antona-Traversi (Mert.), J. R. Benton (Jesus), 
T. L. Beyer (Oriel), T. H. Bowen (Bras.), G. L. Brodersen (Vigorn.), 
T. J. Childs (St. Edm. Hall), P. E. Dehn (Bras.), G. K. B. Evens (St. 
Edm. Hall), W. G. Golding (Bras.), M. M. Guptara (St. Cath.), H. H. 
Harker (D. Jo. Bapt.), G. H. Harper (Keble), J. Haworth (D. Jo. Bapt.), 
A. H. M. Humble (Vigorn.), B. H. de C. Ireland (Mert.), J. G. James 
(Keble), W. R. Jarrett-Kerr (Bras.), S. R. Kinsey (Jesus), C. R. Knight 
(Oriel), V. S. Krishnan (St. Cath), E. A. M°Court (Mert.), J. G. 
Macintyre (Hertf.), A. Monkman (St. Edm. Hall), A. Ll. Owen (Jesus), 
M. R. Pascoe (St. Cath.), N. H. Pearson (Magd.), R. Q. Rahtz (Keble), 
H. H. Sargeant (Oriel), A. N. Smith (Christ Church), P. S. Sundaram 
(St. Cath.) K. S. Toms (Ball.), B. B. Ward (St. Edm. Hall), E. A. A, 
Webb (Bras.), L. Whistler (Ball.), J. Wright (St. Cath.), Rachael F. 
Addis (L. M. H.), Edith L. Badock (Som.), Penelope F. Brierley (St. Hild.), 
Ursula M. Brown (H.-S.), Jean E. L. Carlisle (St. Hild.), Margaret E. 
Christison (Som.), Rosemary C. Cobham (L. M. H.), Dorothy H. Colt 
(H.-S.), Blanche L. Corbitt (St. Hug.), Olive M. Corthorn (H.-S.), 
Minnie Coutts (L. M. H.), Kathleen M. Downham (St. Hug.), Winifred 
J. L. Hazlehurst (St. Hug.), Ann E. Hinch (St. Hug.), Joan E. Ironside 
(St. Hug.), Estelle M. I. Jackson (Som.), Janet H. C. Kidston (H.-S.), 
Héléne B. Lawrance (H.-S.), Daphne M. Matthews (St. Hug.), Margaret 
P. Moxon (St. Hild.), Subur K. Mugaseth (H.-S.), Magdalen E. Newland 
Smith (H.-S.), Mildred J. Nichols (H.-S.), Barbara M. C. Pym (St. 
Hild.), Joan M. Pynegar (H.-S.), Norah W. Sanderson (L. M. H.), 

W. Scott (L. M. H.), Hilda C. Shaddick (Som.), Sheila D. 

Shannon (Som.), Elizabeth M. Smith (H.-S.), Margaret E. Todd 

oa M. S.), Hannah M. Topping (St. Hild.), Beatrice N. Wilkinson (St. 
ild.). 

Class II1IT.—1. 1. Adams (St. Cath.), H. Atkinson (Ball.), A. G. Cherry 
(Linc.), K. W. Conibear (Exeter), J. A. Coombe (Keble), F. W. Cornell 
(St. Peter’s), E. N. Evans (Wadh.), C. H. P. Frean (Linc.), H. D. Hanschell 
(Mert.), W. F. Henson (Jesus), D. R. Hughes (Keble), G. W. Huzzey 
(D. Jo. Bapt.), T. A. P. Johnson (Queen’s), H. L. Lindo (Keble), R. C. 
Peile (Magd.), R. R. Poole (St. Peter’s), C. H. Smith (St. Peter’s), J. 
Souttar (Queen’s), C. F. Stanwood (Univ.), J. B. E. Turner (Hertf.), 
R. N. Winnall (Exeter), Marjorie J. Biddell (L. M. H.), Lorna M. Carter 
(L. M. H.), Kathleen M. C. Cox (L. M. H.), Evelyn M. Edwards (H.-S.), 

A. B. Faraday (H.-S.), Cecilia E. Gardner (H.-S.), Dorothy 
M. Harnett (L. M. H.), Hilda M. Hunt (L. M. H.), Winifred J. Laslett 
(H.-S.), Mary I. Peacock (H.-S.), Annie M. Richardson (L. M. H.), 
Frances E. Sell (L. M. H.), Nancy M. Shipley (St. Hild.), Shanta 
is) (Som.), Vivienne M. R. Voller (L. M. H.), Mary E. P. Weller 
H.-S.). 
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Class IV.—G. T. Brett (St. Edm.), J. M. Fyffe (Trin.), R. A. Mallett 
(D. Jo. Bapt.), A. J. Wreford Brown (Vigorn.), Margaret Barry (St. Hild.), 
Bridget Cunningham (H.-S.), Rose M. Hodgson (Som.), Trixie M. 
Padmanabha (H.-S.), Audrey M. Rudolf (H.-S.), Gertrude M. Sharp 
(St. Hild.). 

Aigrotat—Alison H. Reynolds (St. Hug.). 


READING.—English : 

Class I—J. M. Nosworthy. 

Class IT—P. A. Carter, A. J. J. Hilditch, L. G. Marsh, Alice 
E. Uffendell. 

Class IIT —Freda M. Elliott, J. G. Lyon, Lorna M. M. E. Moore. 


SHEFFIELD.—English Language and Literature : 

Class I.—Margaret Wolstenholme. 

Class II—Div. 1: Renie Fisher, L. Holdsworth, C. E. Middlehurst, 
Kathleen H. Rogers. Div.2: J. E. Fisher, Winifred Hague, H. Thomp- 
son, Hilda M. Williams. 

Class IIT —Muriel Wray. 


Wa es.—English : 

Class I—Margaret M. Cahill (Card.), Alice M. Davies (Card.), 
D. P. Davies (Card.), W. M. Edmunds (Card.), D. K. Ellis (Card.), Edna 
Evans (Card.), D. J. Jones (Swan.), Sarah A. Jones (Card.), Taliesin 
Jones (Card.), H. M. Keyes (Ban.), Nita S. Martin (Card.), D. P. M. 
Michael (Card.). 

Class II—Div. 1: Winefride Bell (Ban.), J. E. L. Bennett (Swan.), 
Phyllis K. Bevan (Swan.), Mary A. Cavenagh (Swan.), Margaret Clegg 
(Card.), Muriel M. Davies (Card.), Zipporah J. Edwards (Card.), G. M. 
Evans (Card.), R. Evans (Card.), J. E. Hodge (Card.), W. H. Hookway 
(Card.), R. W. James (Card.), A. O. H. Jarman (Ban.), Annie A. Jones 
(Aber.), D. H. Jones (Ban.), Letitia E. Jones (Card.), W. B. Jones (Ban.), 
Barbara B. Kluge (Swan.), Gwendoline M. Morris (Card.), F. M. Newrick 
(Card.), Mably C. Owen (Swan.), W. E. Purcell (Card.), Islwyn G. 
Samuel (Swan.), Marion E. Thomas (Aber.), L. Williams (Card.), Mary 
M. Williams (Card.). Div.2: G.M. Ashton (Card.), Eileen L. Collard 
(Aber.), Betty J. Davies (Card.), Gwyn Davies (Swan.), Nancy G. Evans 
(Aber.), Phyllis M. Jenkins (Swan.), W. F. John (Card.), Megan R. Jones 
(Card.), G. J. J. Lynch (Card.), Margaret Mainwaring (Aber.), Urania 
G. M. Morris (Card.), P. Roberts (Swan.), Eliza M. Tranter (Card.), 
Dilys W. Williams (Ban.), Elizabeth B. Williams (Ban.), K. G. Williams 
(Card.), Margaret A. Williams (Ban.). 

Class III—J. H. Hughes (Ban.), Elizabeth D. Rowlands (Aber.). 


SCOTLAND (M.A.) 


ABERDEEN.—English Language and Literature : 
Class I—Agnes C. Carnegie, A. C. Frazer, Isobel M. Mearns. 
Class IT —W. McK. Crichton, Helena M. L. Ducat, Agnes F. Hutton, 
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Isabel M. M. Lefevre, R. J. Milne, Adeline Reith, Cecilia D. Ross, 
J. B. Skinner, Mary E. Worgan. 
Class III—Edith K. Anderson. 


EpiINBURGH.—English : 

Class I—D. Daiches, R. M. Logan, J. Murray, Helen Smith, R. G. 
Smith. 

Class II—J. Brown, H. B. Chandler, Margaret P. Hall, W. W. T. 
Hannah, Helen M. B. Kimm, Jessie H. I. Low, W. F. M. Lucas, Jeanie 
I. M’Donald, J. D. M’Ewan, H. L. MacKenzie, G. J. M’Laughlin, Jean 
A. Mains, Roberta J. Muir, Mary L. Robbie, J. Ross, I. H. Simpson, 
Nancy B. Stewart. 

Class III,—G. Bell, Winifred V. Johnstone. 


ERRATUM 

Vol. X, pp. 271-2. 

In making up these pages from slip, certain footnotes have been 
misplaced. 

On p. 271 note 1 should run— 

“ Rymer, u.s., VII, 183-4, 229, and 248”. 

The present note 1 should be numbered 2, and the present note 2 
numbered 3. 

Note 3 on this page should be note 1 on p. 272, and the present 
note 1 on that page should be deleted. 

















INDEX 


Acting Versions of Elizabethan Plays, 
article by A. Hart, 1 

Addison, J., and Marvell, note on, 447 

Alexander, P., reviews by, 353, 356 

Alliterative Poetry : see Middle English 

Altenglisches Etymologisches Wérterbuch, 
by F. Holthausen, reviewed, 242 

American Tramp and Underworld Slang, 
by G. Irwin, reviewed, 114 

Andrewes, Bishop, 228 

Anglo-Portuguese Scholar, The Work of 
W. $. Mickle, the first, article by 
S. G. West, 385 

Anti-Facobin, The, George Ellis and the 
Quarterly Review, note by O. E. 
Holloway, 55 

Apologia Ecclesia Anglicane by John 
Jewel, a note on Lady Anne Bacon’s 
translation of, 211 

Arthurian Legend in the Seventeenth 
Century, by Roberta F. Brinkley, 
reviewed, IOI 

Aspects of Shakespeare, a collection of 
British Academy lectures, reviewed, 
356 

Atkins, H. G., review by, 371 

Austen, Lady, and Cowper, 417 


Babbitt, I., his On Being Creative, and 
Other Essays reviewed, 369 

Bacon, Lady Anne, note on her trans- 
lations, by Ruth Hughey, 211 

Bald, R. C., his Literary Friendships in 
the Age of Wordsworth reviewed, 110 

Batho, Edith C., her Later Wordsworth 
reviewed, 238 

Beckford, William, The Life of, by 
J. W. Oliver, reviewed, 362 

Bennett, H. S., review by, 460 

Bensly, E., review by, 98 

Beowulf, Beowulfstudien and Kommentar 
zum Beowulf, by J. Hoops, reviewed, 
94 





Biography, Dr. JFohnson’s Theory of, 
article by B. Evans, 301 

Blunden, E., his Charles Lamb and his 
Contemporaries reviewed, 484 

Boas, F. S., ed., his Year’s Work in 
English Studies reviewed, 116 

Boethius, a note on the 1674 translation 
of his De Consolatione Philosophie, 
by G. B. Dolson and W. E. Hough- 
ton, Jr., 71 

Bone, G., note on the source of 
Henryson’s ‘‘ Fox, Wolf, and 
Cadger,” 319 

Bonner, W. H., note on Moll, Knapton, 
and Defoe, with relation to early 
serial publication, 320 

Boswell, Eleanore, her Restoration 
Court Stage (1660-1702) reviewed, 


472 

Boyd, J., his Goethe’s Knowledge of 
English Literature reviewed, 371 

Braddy, H., his ‘‘ The Parlement of 
Foules”’ in its Relation to Contem- 
porary Events discussed, 257 

Brett-Smith, H. F. B., review by, 472 

Brinkley, Roberta F., her Arthurian 
Legend in the Seventeenth Century 
reviewed, 101 

Broughton, L. N., his Wordsworth and 
Reed reviewed, 486 

Brown, Carleton, his ed. of English 
Lyrics of the Thirteenth Century 
reviewed, 212 

Biihler, C. F., note on “ Kynge 
Melyzyus” and The Pastime of 
Pleasure, 438; his Sources of the 
Court of Sapience reviewed, 96 

Burney, C., note on S. Johnson’s 
letters to him by R. W. Chapman, 329 

Burney, Fanny, An Investigation into 
the Character of, by A. A. Overman, 
reviewed, 477 

Byrom, H. J., reviews by, 108, 470 
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Camoens, L. de, Mickle’s translation 
of Os Lusiadas, 385 ff. 

Canterbury Tales, The : see Chaucer, G. 

Carols, Christmas, printed in the Six- 
teenth Century, ed. by E. B. Reed, 
reviewed, 100 

Cecil, Lord David, his Selections from 
Cowper, Poetry and Prose reviewed, 


484 

Chambers, R. W., his ed. of The Exeter 
Book of Old English Poetry reviewed, 
338 

Chapman, R. W., note on Johnson 
and Burney, 329 

Chaucer, G., article on Three Recent 
Chaucer Studies (Chaucerian Prob- 
lems, by R. Krauss; ‘“ The Parle- 
ment of Foules”’ in its Relation to 
Contempory Events, by H. Braddy ; 
Observations on the Shifting Positions 
of Groups G and DE in the MSS. of the 
Canterbury Tales, by C. R. Kase], 
by J. M. Manly, 257 

** Chorus Vatum,” Writings ascribed to 
John Ford by Joseph Hunter in, article 
by M. Joan Sargeaunt, 165 

Christes Bloodie Sweat, John Ford and, 
165 

Christmas Carols printed in the Six- 
teenth Century, ed. by E. B. Reed, 
reviewed, 100 

Church, The Drama of the Medieval, 
by K. Young, reviewed, 460 

Cicognini, G. A., and E. Ravenscroft, 
202 

Coburn, Kathleen H., article on 
S. T. Coleridge’s Philosophical Lec- 
tures of 818-19, 428 

Cole, F., and the Prologue to Cowley’s 
Guardian, 443 

Coleridge, S. T., article on his Philo- 
sophical Lectures, 1818-19, by 
Kathleen H. Coburn, 428, cf. 453 ; 
Some Coleridge Letters, note by 
J. I. M. Stewart, 451 

Collections of the Malone Society, 
Vol. II., Pt. III., ed. W. W. Greg, 
reviewed, 226 

Collins, D. C., article On the Date of 
“ Sir Thomas More,” 401 

Colloguial English of the Late Middle 
Ages, Select Studies in, by G. Langen- 
felt, reviewed, 489 





“ Colour de Roy,” note by M. Channing 
Linthicum, 441 

Court of Sapience, The Sources of the, 
by C. F. Buhler, reviewed, 96 

Cowley, A., and the Prologue to The 
Guardian, 443; Abraham Cowley, 
sa vie, son cuvre and Abraham 
Cowley’s Reputation in England, by 
J. Loiseau, reviewed, 103 

Cowper, W., article on Cowper and 
Lady Austen, by K. Povey, 417; 
note on his letters, by K. Povey, 
76; Selections from Cowper, ed. 
Lord David Cecil, reviewed, 484 

Craigie, Sir Wm. A., his Dict. of the 
Older Scottish Tongue, Pt. Iil, 
reviewed, 349 

Creative, On Being, and Other Essays, 
by I. Babbitt, reviewed, 369 

Cutpurse, Moll, of The Roaring Girl, a 
note on her by Margaret Dowling, 67 


Davies, C., note on The Rape of the 
Lock and Evelyn’s Mundus Muliebris, 


324 

Davis, B. E. C., his Edmund Spenser 
reviewed, 462; reviews and noiices 
by, 112, 113, 494 

Day, C. L., his ed. of The Songs of 
John Dryden reviewed, 108; his 
ed. of The Songs of Thomas D’Urfey 
reviewed, 470 

Day, Mabel, review by, 489 

Defoe, D., note on his connection with 
early serial publication by W. H. 
Bonner, 320 

Deor, ed. K. Malone, reviewed, 342 

De Quincey, Thomas, The Woes of 
[letters by De Quincey and others], 
communicated by C. O. Parsons, 


190 

Dobrée, B., his Variety of Ways 
reviewed, 112 

Dolson, G. B., note on the 1674 
translation of Boethius’s De Con- 
solatione Philosophie, 71 

Donne, J., article by Evelyn M. 
Simpson on manuscripts of his 
Paradoxes and Problems, 288, 412 

Doran, Madeleine, her Text of King 
Lear reviewed, 353 

Douce, F., correspondence with Scott, 
55 
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Dowling, Margaret, note on Moll 
Cutpurse—“ The Roaring Girl,” 67 
Drama: Acting Versions of Elizabe- 
than Plays, 1 

Drama of the Medieval Church, The by 
K. Young, reviewed, 460 

Draper, J. W., review by, 492 

Dryden, J., edition of his Songs by 
C. L. Day, reviewed, 108 

Duncan-Jones, Elsie, review by, 369 

D’Urfey, Thomas, The Songs of, ed. 
C. L. Day, 470 


ea : Unhistorisches ea in Angelsdachsischen 
und __ Friihmittelenglischen Hand- 
schriften, by W. Wokatsch, noticed, 
495 

Eccles, M., review by, 226 

Eighteenth-century Interludes, 206 

Ellis, George, the Anti-Jacobin and the 
Quarterly Review, note by O. E. 
Holloway, 55 

Elson, J. J., his ed. of The Wits, or, 
Sport upon Sport reviewed, 358 

Elys, Edmund, his Summum Bonum, 
1674..71 

English Association: see Essays and 
Studies and Year’s Work 

English Language and Literature, Annual 
Bibliography of, ed. Mary S. Ser- 
jeantson, reviewed, 116 

English Literature, Reception of English 
Literature in Germany, by L 
Price, reviewed, 244; The Oxford 
Companion to English Literature, ed. 
Sir Paul Harvey, reviewed, 367; 
Goethe’s Knowledge of English Litera- 
ture, by J. Boyd, reviewed, 371 

English Pulpit Oratory from Andrewes 
to Tillotson, by W. F. Mitchell, 
reviewed, 228 

Epsom Wells, by T. Shadwell, ed. 
D. M. Walmsley, reviewed, 473 

Essays and Studies, Vol. XVII., ed. 
W. H. Hadow, reviewed, 113; 
Vol. XVIII., ed. H. Walpole, re- 
viewed, 494 

Etherege, Sir George, in Ratisbon, 
article by Sybil Rosenfeld, 177 

Evans, B., article on Dr. Yohnson’s 
Theory of Biography, 301 

Evans, B. I., review by, 488 





Evelyn, J., note on a parallel between 
his Mundus Muliebris and Pope’s 
Rape of the Lock, 324 

Everett, Dorothy, reviews by, 96, 215, 
491 

Exeter Book of Old English Poetry, The 
ed. R. W. Chambers, M. Forster 
and R. Flower, reviewed, 338 


Fames Memoriall, John Ford and, 
165 

Flower, R., his ed. of The Exeter Book 
of Old English Poetry reviewed, 338 

Ford, John, Writings ascribed to, by 
Joseph Hunter in “‘ Chorus Vatum,” 
article by M. Joan Sargeaunt, 165 

Forman, S., authenticity of ‘‘ The 
Bocke of Plaies” in his ‘‘ Diary,” 
464 

Forster, M., his ed. of The Exeter Book 
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Wright, 129 
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